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THE WORLD BEFORE THE FLOOD. 


To the Editor of the Sou. Lit. Messenger. 


Sir,—The first portion of the following pages was writ- 
ten several years ago, to fill up avacant interval which cir- 
cumstances prevented the writer from employing in read- 
ing. The addenda were written many months subsequent- 
ly, but with a haste which has rendered some parts abrupt 
and obscure. All the references, (except a few in foot- 
notes and the citations from the Bible,) were made from 
memory ; but are believed to be generally correct. 

Perhaps an apology is due for offering such a crude 
composition to the public: if so, the writer can only say 
that several persons, to whom these sheets were shown, 
appeared to be pleased with his speculations; and he 
therefore thought they might not be wholly without inter- 
est to the readers of the Messenger. He wishes them, 
however, to be considered rather as a romance than as a 
serious disquisition, though he has not designedly per- 
verted facts or reasoned falsely. 

If what is now offered should seem to possess any in- 
terest for your readers, perhaps some farther remarks on 
the same subject may be prepared hereafter, when doubtful 
points will be more carefully considered and references 
more accurately made. 

Respectfully, &c. —. 


The antediluvian inhabitants of the earth, if 
we may judge from the hints given in the early 
chapters of Genesis, were probably a people dif- 
fering in many essential particulars from the 
human race under the earth’s present constitu- 
tion. The extraordinary period to which life 
was protracted will readily occur as one of the 
most obvious of these characteristic differences. 
This peculiarity appears not to have been owing 
to any miraculous power or other special inter- 
vention of the divine will. At least no intima- 
tion of such interposition is given, and no satis- 
factory reason can be assigned for it. It has 
been said that such longevity was necessary till 
the earth was replenished with inhabitants. But 
the date of life continued unabridged up to the 
deluge,* though long before that period the earth 
was extensively peopled: and, moreover, after it 
had been completely depopulated by the flood, 
the same reason for protracted life existed as be- 
fore; yet from that event its term was gradually 
shortened to its present limited span. It is ren- 
dered exceedingly probable, therefore, that the 


*Itis worthy of remark, that Methuselah, the oldest of 


those whose ages are recorded, died the year of the flood, 
and not improbably perished in that catastrophe. 
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state of things before the flood was better adapt- 
ed to the maintenance of long life, and that the 
great catastrophe which changed the surface of 
the globe, produced such alteration in the physi- 
cal properties of its soil or atmosphere as adapt- 
ed it to the condition of animal life which has 
since subsisted upon it. And this view is cor- 
roborated by such scattered intimations as can 
be gathered from the brief record which is given 
us; of which I shall refer to some of the more 
important. 

In whatever else the condition of Adam may 
have differed originally from that of his sinful 
progeny, it does not appear that such incorrupti- 
bility of the physical system as would exempt 
him from all pain was one characteristic. Lis 
body was liable to decay from the daily waste to 
which the vital functions subjected it, as is shown 
by the fact that the appetite of hunger and a con- 
stant supply of nutritious food were provided to 
counteract the loss. He was assigned an agree- 
able and healthful employment, such as in the 
present day would serve to enliven the spirits 
and strengthen the frame and keep the functions 
of the system in salubrious exercise. And the 
trees planted for the sake of shade,* argue that 
he was not above annoyance from the heat of 
the sun. It would seem, therefore, that in so far 
as sensibility of the nervous fibre is concerned, 
his condition was not materially different from 
that of his posterity. 

From this conclusion another may partly be 
deduced, and partly confirmed by other consid- 
erations to be subsequently alleged. ‘The lan- 
guage employed leads us to believe that the situ- 
ation of Adam in the garden of Eden was de- 
signed to be permanent, and as no mention is 
made of a house as necessary to protect him, 
and as we are explicitly iaformed that no clothing 
was needed to defend him from the rigors of a 
changing temperature, we are compelled to con- 
clude that the circumstances of his condition 
were such as to make such provision unnecessa- 
ry. This opinion is strengthened, when we re- 
collect that an offspring was designed him, which 
it would seem was to have been exposed to the 
air without artificial protection. Now if it be 


* In this particular the author, writing from memory, 
was led into an error. It is not stated that any of the 
trees of Eden were designed to give shade, though per- 
haps the words used, “every tree pleasant to the eye,” 
and “ walking in the garden in the cool of the day,”’ would 
almost justify such a conclusion, 
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conceded that Adam was not insensible to pain 
and heat, nor consequently to cold, it is difficult to 
conceive how he could have been preserved, (his 
known circumstances considered,) from suffering 
produced by inclement weather, except by sup- 
posing that the climate of Eden maintained the 
mild and uniform temperature of spring through- 
out the year. And such a supposition seems in 
conformity with all we are told of the profuse 
and varied productions of that delightful garden. 

But to preserve such uniformity of tempera- 
ture in the garden of Eden, it is necessary to sup- 
pose thatbefore the flood the equator of the earth 
coincided exactly or nearly with its ecliptic; and 
consequently that at the time of the flood the 
axis of the earth received the inclination it now 
has,—a ehange which could hardly have taken 
place without to some small extent disturbing the 
orbit of our planet. What physical means were 
employed to produce this important change, we 
can only conjecture ; but there are some reasons, 
weak in themselves, but the best to be had per- 
haps in this perplexity, which may lead us to 
imagine that this result was accomplished by the 
collision of a comet with the earth. Nor are 
we entirely destitute of considerations supplied 
by holy writ for this hypothesis. 

It has been stated. (I know not how correctly,) 
that the comet which startled the world by its 
brightness and sudden appearance at the period 
of Julius Cesar’s death, has been ascertained to 
recur at regular intervals, though with progres- 
sively decreasing lustre ; and that in tracing back 
its periodical appearances to earlier times, one 
such visit is found to have been in the immediate 
neighborhood of the date assigned to the flood by 
the most approved chronologists. Now, assuming 
for the present that this comet struck our earth 
in the days of Noah, changed its ecliptic, and 
perhaps its orbit, (thus bringing the ocean over 
the land,) and mingled its atmosphere with ours, 
let us see how this supposition accords with the 
factsof sacred history, and serves to explain con- 
jecturally, or at least is shown to be not incon- 
sistent with, the changes which have taken place 
in man’s physical life, as exhibited by a compa- 
risou of the antediluvian world with the present. 
I may here remark that any violent change in 
the axis of the earth’s revolution would cause 
the ocean to leave its bed and roll its flood in 
vast tumultuous surges over the land,—a catas- 
trophe which may have been that * breaking up 
the fountains of the great deep” mentioned 
in the Bible : and that if we conceive a copious | 
precipitation from the humid atmosphere of | 
those days to have been produced by the ad- 
mixture of a new and colder gas, it may serye 








to explain the rain of 40 days and 40 nights over 
the entire globe; an effect quite inexplicable by! 


natural causes now in operation, unless roused 
into extraordinary activity and power by some 
event equal in importance to that supposed. 

In one of the earliest chapters of Genesis, it 
is stated that the Lord had not caused it to rain 
upon the earth, but that a mist from its surface 
watered the whole face of the ground. How 
long this state of things continued, we are not 
informed; but the reasonable presumption is that 
at the time referred to, the meteorological condi- 
tion of the earth was so far different from what it 
subsequently became, that rain seldom or never 
fell. Again, if Adam and Eve were subject to 
such a casualty in Eden, it is scarcely conceiva- 
ble that neither shelter nor clothing should have 
been required ; yet it is reasonable to believe that 
they had none. And, lastly, after the waters of 
the flood had subsided, the Deity made a cove- 
nant with Noah and his descendants, that he 
would never again destroy the earth with a flood; 
and as a sign of this promise, the rainbow’s ap- 
pearance in the cloud was designated. The 
words employed seem to imply that the rainbow 
was anew phenomenon then first ordained ; and 
if so, the conclusion is that rain was unknown 
before, since a rainbow must always result from 
the sun’s rays refracted by falling drops of rain. 
Besides, the first appearance of rain and of chang- 
ing seasons at the flood may indirectly be inferred 
from the fact that they are nowhere mentioned 
before, and from the declaration that after that 
event seed time and harvest, summer and winter, 
&c., should not cease. 

But if neither rain nor change of season was 
known before the flood, it is obvious how greatly 
the old world differed from the postdiluvian, 
and how essential in some respects were the 
changes introduced by the deluge. 

We now turn to such indications of the phy- 
siology, character and intellectual endowments 
of the antediluvians as can be gleaned from the 
records we have. 

Their extraordinary longevity has already been 
mentioned. Another striking characteristic was 
their greatstature. We are not informed of their 
exact dimensions, though it is expressly stated 
that there were giants in the earth in those days. 
Many commentators, I am aware, interpret this 
as referring to their greatness of character or 
achievements; but there seems no sufficient rea- 
son for this, as the account is remarkably simple 
and literal, and free from allegory or metaphor. 
Besides, Moses speaks of great and mighty men 
in his subsequent writings, but nowhere calls 
them giants. I take the word therefore in its 
literal meaning, and conclude that the extraordi- 
nary size of the antediluvians, combined with 
their extraordinary length of life, is a power- 
ful proof of the mighty revolution the physical 
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state of our planet underwent at the time of the|tion. His brother's offering was accepted, while 


deluge. 


his was rejected. Instead of being made hum- 


Of their intellect few or no indications are | ble and penitent by this indication of the Deity’s 
given; but as their long protracted lives ensured | displeasure, his proud and malignant envy was 
great experience and ample leisure for reflection, | excited, and appeared in his lowering counte- 
we may without difficulty believe them to have|nance. The condescending and gentle expos- 
been as far superior to us in intellectual power | 


as in bodily stature. Moreover, we find the im- 
mediate descendants of Cain building cities and 
making a progress in the mechanic arts which 
appears extraordinarily rapid, and quite in ac- 
cordance with the high intellect we might have 
supposed them to possess. ‘Their monuments of 
learning and art were all exterminated by the 
flood; but we may conjecture how profoundly 
they searched into the secrets of nature, and how 
closely they studied the springs of human action, 
as deep ambition or restless cupidity impelled 
them to seek in such knowledge the elements of 
wealth and power. 

Respecting their moral character, the declara- 
tions of the Bible are sufficiently plain, but too 
general to give us much light with regard to their 
specific pursuits, or the nature of those crimes 
which provoked the exterminating wrath of the 
Deity. We are told that the earth was filled 
with violence, that every imagination of man's 
heart was only evil continually, and that it re- 
pented the Lord that He had made mankind; 
but in what way this depravity was shown, we 
are only partially informed. Two remarkable 
specifications, however, will serve to throw some 
light upon the moral character of this singular 
race. ‘The first is the death of Abel. In order 
that the impressive Jesson taught by this act may 
be fully understood, let us consider for a moment 
the circumstances under which it was committed. 
The parents of Cain had fallen from the high 
and intimate favor of the Deity by wilful disobe- 
dience, and had consequently been expelled from 
the garden of Eden, over which an angel witha 
flaming sword was appointed to preside. These 
facts were doubtless familiar to Cain, who had 
thus received a most impressive warning against 
sin. The promise of redemption through the 
seed of the woman, we are authorized to believe, 
was understood by his father, and had been ex- 
plained to him; so that no place was left for the 
reckless desperation which might have resulted 
from believing himself the creature of an inexo- 
rable God, who had irrevocably doomed him to 
destruction. In the experience of his brother 
Abel, and probably in that of his father and moth- 
er, it must be presumed he had received evidence 
that God would accept and bless the sincere and 
humble offering of the heart. He had therefore 
every inducement to obedience, and every dis- 
suasive from guilt, which can readily be conceiv- 
ed. Again, consider the nature of his provoca- 





tulation of the Deity, and the kind encourage- 
ment given to reformation and repentance, avail- 
ed nothing in allaying the rankling enmity of his 
heart. He seduced his brother into the field 
under some deceitful pretext, as the words would 
seem to imply, and there murdered him. Nosigns 
of repentance, or remorse, or even of terror, ap- 


| pear to have followed this foul deed—a deed com- 


mitted without provocation, after warnings and 
dissuasions best suited to touch his heart, and 
against the closest bonds of nature, made still 
stronger and more endearing by the fact that the 
two brothers were alone together in the wilderness 
of an unpeopled world. Nor can it be supposed 
for an instant that the murder was undesigned 
or that he was ignorant what death is. He had 
witnessed it in the sacrifices of his brother, and 
doubtless in many other instances. But the dar- 
ing impiety of his proud and malignant spirit is 
most strikingly displayed in his subsequent in- 
terview with the Deity. When asked where his 
brother was, he denied that he knew, and with 
an effrontery which it is almost impossible fully 
to conceive, asked whether he were his brother’s 
keeper. Nor was it till his offended God de- 
nounced the terrible puuishment of his crime, 
that fear seems to have touched his heart. Now, 
it is certainly true thatin the present day depravi- 
ty sufficient for fratricide is sometimes found ; 
though these cases are rare: but such a crime, 
committed under such circumstances, argued an 
atrocity of guilt for which it would be almost 
impossible to find a parallel. And if Cain was 
not an unusual specimen of the antediluvian 
race, we may believe that deep, revengeful ma- 
lignity, and an impious pride defying alike God, 
man and devil, were (to an extent never wit- 
nessed in our day) characteristic of that portion 
of the primitive world whose powerful passions 
were not checked and regulated by religion. 
The 2nd specific reference to the crimes of the 
antediluvians is contained in the statement, that 
‘‘the sons of God saw the daughters of men that 
they were fair,” &c. Most modern commenta- 
tors regard this passage as indicating a distine- 
tion which even then obtained between the church 
of God and the apostate and idolatrous world. 
That there was a church of God then in the 
world, appears from the declaration that at a cer- 
tain period indicated, ‘men began to call upon 
the name of the Lord,” and by explicit reference 
to Enoch and Noah, and possibly others, as wor- 
shippers of the true God. If this exposition be 
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true, it will appear that unbridled sensuality was |rality more foul and unnatural ;—and this appa- 
one of the sins of the old world, since it pro-|rently without a solitary virtuous exception to 
ceeded to such an extent as to seduce and cor-| relieve the mass of corruption. Itshould seem, 
rupt the church of God. | moreover, that this state of things was not con- 
I now remember no other expressions which | fined to the cities enumerated; for several cen- 
indicate the particular character of those iniqui- |turies after we find the same depravity existing 
ties of the early world so strongly condemned | among the Canaanites and other neighboring na- 
and so fearfully punished by the Deity. In ac-/ tions to such a degree as provoked against them 
cordance, however, with similar changes now | the Deity's decree for the utter extermination of 
produced in animal life, it is fair to suppose that | all ages and both sexes. ‘These marks of a cor- 
the degeneracy we have conjectured as taking | ruption which, though not unparalleled in char- 
place from the deluge was not produced instan- | acter in after days, was probably unequalled in 
taneously ; but that those high powers, connect-|extent and universality, we may look upon as 
ed with such proud, imperious and malignant | relics of that deeper depravity which, with stron- 
passions, were gradually reduced to the present | ger passions and higher faculties, characterized 
standard in the course of many successive gene-|the primitive world, and which lingered among 
rations. If this be the case, as in the absence | their descendants till the changes produced by 
of better grounds of belief we are warranted in|the deluge had in the lapse of ages completely 
supposing, then, by referring to the characters of | reduced their capacities of every kind to the pres- 
those who lived nearest the flood, we may con- | ent limited standard.* 
jecture the characters of their remoter ancestors,| It is vain to conjecture what were the qual- 
in whom the principles of evil were undiminish- | ities of earth or air which may have stimulated 
ed in power. We find that very shortly after | the mental and physical characters of our race's 
the flood, while population was yet limited, the | early progenitors to such a development: and if 
inhabitants of the earth undertook to build acity | we had any means of ascertaining the facts, the 
and a tower whose top should reach to heaven.| present state of science might not enable us 
The object of this, as expressed in the passage | to understand the operation of the producing cau- 
recording it, was to furnish arallying point around |ses. Possibly the air might have been wholly or 
which the people might cluster so as not to be| almost wholly composed of oxygen gas; the 
scattered abroad over the earth. But it is com-|stimulation of which acting on frames strong 
monly thought, and not without reason, perhaps, | enough to bear it without injury, may have given 
that one object was to provide a refuge against a/birth to the extraordinary development of the 
second flood, if such a casualty should ever | human race witnessed in that age. If we enter- 
occur again. ‘This is not expressly stated; but | tain this supposition, then the atmosphere or tail 
we are informed that the work displeased the | of the comet conjectured to have mingled with the 
Deity ; and from the peculiar language employed atmosphere of our earth must have been com- 
in expressing his disapprobation, it would appear | posed chiefly of nitrogen. This admixture, di- 
to have been regarded as a vain aud presump- | luting the whole, but leaving it the same proper- 
tuous undertaking, and accordingly received a|ties in a lower measure which before fitted it 
strong ironical rebuke. ‘Their language was|to support animal life, must necessarily have 
confounded, to use the Bible expression, in con-| destroyed the whole human family, or have so 
sequence of which their magnificent project was | far altered their constitution as to adapt it to the 
abandoned, and they were scattered abroad to|new order of things. Such we may presume to 
fulfil the destiny decreed by the Deity of replen-| have been the fact. But this change could not 
ishing and subduing the earth. But their under-| have taken place instantaneously, nor could its 
taking, though frustrated by divine intervention, | full effect have been witnessed within less than 
is a striking exhibition of that spirit of proud |several successive generations, without super- 
and daring and perhaps impious enterprise be- | natural intervention accomplishing the complete 
queathed them by their greater and still more im-| result at once. And as there appears to have 
pious progenitors. been no immediate reduction in the term of life 
We come now to a narrative in which the cor-| beyond what we may conceive to have been 
ruption of merals of the early postdiluvians is|the natural effect of altered circumstances, it 
Jess obscurely exhibited. The age of Abraham,|may be concluded that the other changes sup- 
by the chronology of scripture, was but a few 
hundred years after the flood. In his time we| * Consult Mat. xi, 23.24. for a passage which appears 
find the cities of the Syrian plain, Sodom and somewhat inconsistent with the views presentes . this 
Gomorrah, with two others of less note, abandon- paragraph. Considerations might be suggested perhaps, 


a3 tending to reconcile the apparent discrepancy; but the 
ed to the most detestable depravities—beyond | writer is unwilling to tamper with the words of the evan- 





which it is scarcely possible to imagine an immo-! gelist, and therefore leaves them without comment. 
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posed to have taken place were in like manner 
gradual. Such a process is often vbserved to a 
limited extent going on atthe presentday. When 
the hardy and energetic animals of northern 
climes are brought to temperate or tropical re- 
gions, if they survive the transportation, a de- 
generacy takes place, which is faintly marked in 
the first individuals, but becomes more and more 
apparent in successive generations, till at last the | 
race is reduced to a standard adapted to their 
new circumstances; after which no farther de- 
generacy follows, but in some instances perhaps | 
a slight return towards the vigor of the original | 
stock is shown. If such a fundamental altera- | 
tion in the circumstances of our earth as is sup- 
posed above really took place, it is difficult to 
conceive how Noah and his sons could survive it 
without supernatural aid. Such aid may have 
been given, however; or else the sturdy frames 
which could stand the wear and tear of a thou- 
sand years were strong enough to survive even | 
such a change as that supposed. 

Two objections, among the many that might 
be urged, occur to me as opposed to the general | 
hypothesis of the preceding pages. In the first, 
place, the Bible expressly declares that Solomon 
was the wisest man of all that had ever lived on 
earth or should live thereafter; and it seems un- 
likely that if the postdiluvians were so far infe- 
rior to their early ancestors as I have supposed, 
one of this inferior race should have exhibited 
such transcendent ability. But to this it may be 
replied that as Solomon’s wisdom was preter- 
natural, being the special gift of the Deity, it can 
no more be referred to as exhibiting the compar- 
ative intellectual endowments of the two periods, 
than the words of Balaam’s ass can be cited as 
shewing the degeneracy of that animal since that 
early era. 





Another objection is taken from the science of 
geology, and comes to us under the imposing 
name of Professor Hitchcock of Massachusetts. 
In a recent report on the geology of that state, 
he speaks of rain-drops, falling upon the dust, and 
leaving their traces in the globular or spattered 
appearance this light earth had been made to 
assume, as incontestible proof that rain had fallen 
ages before the time of Adam.* He even says 
that the direction of the wind, which drove these 


* In this the writer suspects his memory may have mis- 
led him. Perhaps the appearances mentioned by Profes- 
sor H. were not pellets of dust, but depressions or dim- 
ples made in soft mud by falling drops. He has not 
thought it worth while, however, to verify the point, both 
because these pages are too unimportant to do injury, and 
because his remarks, with a little alteration, would apply 
with nearly equal propriety to either case. But he wishes 
to be understood as speaking with great diffidence, as he 








acknowledges his incompetency toform a satisfactory opin- | 
ion on the probability of the professor’s statement. 





falling drops obliquely upon the surface, can be 
clearly discerned—so distinct are the traces left. 
But while geology continues in its present varying 
and uncertain condition, while professors of the 
highest name are urging opposite theories with all 
the confidence which demonstration ought to give, 
it cannot be deemed unreasonable that we should 
suspend assent to a declaration so novel and 
apparently so improbable ;—especially when 
the extreme difficulty of determining certainly 
the nature of these appearances is considered. 
Many worms produce pellets in the earth, which 
might easily be mistaken for the marks of rain- 
drops. Many sorts of wood exhibit in their grain 
appearances not very dissimilar; and these when 
petrified might give rise tosuch adelusion. Be- 
sides, it is almost inconceivable that the mark of 
a rain-drop falling upon dust should ever be pre- 
served under any circumstances, s0 as not to be 
obliterated in the violent changes and crushing 
pressure to which the lower strata have been 
subjected in the course of so many hundreds of 
ages. If these rain globules were exposed on 
the surface, every day’s experience shews that 
they could not long have retained their form. If 
a mass of earth were suddenly superimposed, 
they must have been crushed. Or even supposing, 
what seems most favourable to their preserva- 
tion, that after the rain-drops had left their traces 
on the surface, they were covered by a cloud of 
dust to a considerable depth, that water was af- 
terwards gently admitted so as thoroughly to sat- 
urate the mass below without deranging its par- 
ticles, and that the whole had been then cemented 
into stone ; such a supposition would imply its 
possibility perhaps, though even in that case it is 
doubtful whether these little pellets or spatter- 
ings of dust would not be dissolved by the water, 
however cautiously admitted, and thus lose their 
form. But such aconjuacture of circumstances, 
each somewhat unlikely, involves such a degree 
of improbability that it may be more philoso- 
phic to suppose the professor, however acute 
and careful in observation, may have been mis- 
led by some of those sources of error already 
suggested, or others which might or might not 
be imagined. 

As an appendix to the foregoing remarks, | 
might add a sort of examination into the real 
meaning of that passage about the sons of God 
and the daughters of men, with some notice of 
the opinions of the fathers on that subject. But 
as I have no conveniences of reference accessi- 
ble at present, the purpose must be abandoned, or 
at least postponed. 

A few additional considerations will be added, 
however, which would more regularly have 
come earlier, but did not then occur to me. A 


further reason for believing that some great 
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kind took place soon after the deluge is deducible 
from the words of the Scripture expressing the 
operations of the Deity’s mind on this subject. 
We are told that God saw that the wickedness 
of man was great in the earth; that every im- 
agination of his heart was only evil continually; 
that it repented him that man had been made, 
aud he therefore determined to destroy the earth 
with a flood. Now the Deity’s motive in this, 
which is so fully and strongly expressed, it should 
seem would have been frustrated of its object, if 
after this decisive event arace differing in no im- 
portant respect from the former had been per- 
mitted to repeople the earth. It is rational to 
conclude then that those magnificent powers and 
capacities which had been so flagrantly pervert- 
ed were, in a great measure, withdrawn from 
man, who was thenceforward to find his com- 
pensation for the loss in the comparative free- 
dom from temptation and opportunities of crime 
which his limited capacities would restrict him to. 

An improbability as to the general theory of 
these pages may be found in the fact, that although 








the researches of scientific men have been so ex- 
tensively employed in examining the crust of our | 
earth, no traces of human beings of a size mate- 
rially exceeding that of the present race have 
been discovered. But this will not seem strange | 
when it is recollected that there is reason to be- 
lieve, both from the Bible and geology, that the 
land then existing was completely submerged, and 
a new soil raised from the bed of the ocean. 
This seems quite intelligibly intimated in a pas- 
sage in one of Peter's epistles, and the expression 
“broke up the fountains of the great deep” is 
certainly not inconsistent withit. Moreover ge- 
ological surveys have shewn that all the dry land 
yet examined, perhaps without a single excep- 
tion, was once the bed of the ocean. It may 
therefore be concluded that every monument of 
the inhabitants of the old world has been irre- 
coverably lost in the deluge which buried them 
and their works deep in the ocean. 


i 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ADDENDA. 


Another indication of the important physio- 
logical change which took place in mankind at 
the deluge is the fact that he then became a car- 
nivorous animal. On this point the words of 
the Bible are sufficiently clear. At the creation 
God said to man, “Behold, I have given you 
every herb bearing seed which is upon the face 
of all the earth,”’ &c., ‘to you it shall be for 
meat.” After the fall he said to Adam, * Cursed 
is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou 
eat of it all the days of thy life: thorns also and 





thistles shall it bring forth unto thee, and thou 


ne Se ae — 


shalt eat the herb of the field; in the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread till thou return unto 
the ground,” &c. These words seem plainly to 
exhibit man as subsisting solely upon the produc- 
tions of the earth, for flesh is nowhere referred 
to as constituting a portion of his food. Nor let 
it be supposed that the passages cited are pre- 
ceptive and prohibitory merely, directing and re- 
straining the natural appetite for some purpose 
not disclosed. It appears inconsistent with the 
wisdom and benevolence of the Deity to endow 
rational creatures with propensities which could 
never lawfully be gratified. Sucha constitution 
would supply continual temptations to disobedi- 
ence, and could subserve no conceivable good end. 
Upon general views of moral propriety, there- 
fore, we might conclude that if the Creator had 
given man a carnivorous appetite, he would not 
have restrained it by a universal and perpetual in- 
terdict. But we are not left to such vague rea- 
soning. ‘The passages, if carefully examined, 
seem evidently to import, not a command ad- 
dressed to moral beings, but a decree fixing and 
declaring natural laws, and exactly analagous to 


that in which he bade the brute creation be fruit- 


ful and multiply and replenish the earth, &c. 
After the fall, the parallel passage in which man's 
carnivorous nature is declared is very explicit. 
“Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat for 
you: even as the green herb have I given you all 
things.”” ‘This remarkable change in the phrase- 
ology employed strikes every one who compares 
the different passages, and accordingly has been 
recognized by theologians* as pointing out this 
supposed alteration of man’s physical nature at 
the period specified. The conjecture has been 
hazarded, it is true, thatthe words used to Adam 
were merely a moral prohibition, the violation of 
which was one of the sins which drew down the 
Divine wrath in the destroying flood; but as that 
is a mere hypothesis without a shadow of his- 
torical fact to sustain it, it may properly be dis- 
missed as unworthy of consideration. 

It seems, therefore, that before the flood man 
was not carnivorous. ‘The question then arises, 
could any mere atmospheric change such as I 
have supposed account for the supervention of his 
new nature? On this pointI can only speak by 
conjecture. The sole use of food is to supply 
material from which blood is prepared; and that 
fluid, as formed in the internal laboratory, con- 
tains unwholesome ingredients which are removed 
by the air in breathing, while the same process 
supplies it with other properties in which it is de- 
ficient. If, therefore, an important change is 
wrought in one of these elements necessary to 
supply the system with healthful blood, we might 

* Bossuet, for example, in his “ Discours sur I’ hist. uni- 
verselle.” 
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anticipate that some corresponding change in the 
other would be rendered necessary. Nor is this 
altogether a merespeculation. Itis well known 
that the colder climates of the north exact amuch 
more animalized nutriment than those of more 
southern regions, insomuch that the oil of whales 
aud sealsis drunk in large quantities by the inhab- 
itants of Greenland and Kamschatka, while the 
food of inhabitants of hot countries is and ought 
to be almost exclusively vegetable. Liebig says 
that one frequent cause of dangerous disorders to 
Europeans emigrating to tropical regions is the 
fact that they continue to live largely on animal 
food as before, stimulating their failing appetites 
(which ought to suggest a change of diet) with 
rich spices and wines, and similar incentives to 
luxurious living. If, then, a simple change of cli- 
mate tends in some degree to make man an ex- 
clusively herbivorous animal, is it strange if such 
an atmospheric revolution as thatsupposed should 
effect an alteration much more decided? Noris 
it necessary to suppose a change in the constitu- 
tion of the atmosphere alone; for all the research- 
es of geology indicate a temperature in the earth 
greatly higher in remote antiquity than exists 
now ; and this, combined with a different atmos- 
phere, may have served to repress those carniv- 
orous propensities afterwards developed in a state 
of things essentially new in some respects. 

But man’s structure is adapted both for animal 
and vegetable diet, it will be objected. True; 
but it may have been different before the flood. 
The change is not too great to account for on 
natural principles. ‘The animal system has an 
admirable capacity of adaptation to altered cir- 
cumstances and modes of life, when long cou- 
tinued. ‘The changes produced by domestica- 
tion are a familiar example. The large and 
powerful tusks of the wild boar become often al- 
most rudimentary in the domestic hog. A hawk 
aud a,pigeon may be taken as representing the 
extremes of carnivorous and grauivorous natures ; 
yet a hawk has been taught, in process of time, 
to live exclusively on grain, and a pigeon on flesh; 
and to make this possible an important change 
of internal structure must have taken place while 
the unnatural system of discipline was carried on. 
But I have no time to add more on this point. 

If it be thought that an exclusively vegetable 
diet was unfavourable to that full development 
of body and mind I have supposed the ante- 
diluvians possessed, I must suggest that the lar- 
gest and most powerful of terrestial animals (and 
the mostintelligent too, as the elephant, and the 
baboon called the kimpesey, which shews almost 
human sagacity) subsist wholly on vegetables;— 
that though the human faculties are best develop- 
ed by a mixed diet, adapted to man’s present na- 
ture, yet they suffer far less by a restriction to veg- 


etable than to animal food; and that, by the hy- 
pothesis, before the flood man was not carnivo- 
rous, and therefore his full development was bet- 
ter secured by adietcorresponding with his nature. 
If the human frame was of gigantic mould 
among the primitive race, it may be supposed 
that in accordance with my theory of the pro- 
gressive degeneracy from the flood, the mum- 
mies of Egypt would shew a stature above the 
present. But from the physiological principles 
referred to in the earlier part of this essay, it is 
probable thatthe change would have been fully ac- 
complished before many generations had passed 
away; and there is no evidence that any of the 
mummies discovered are of a date approaching 
the flood, and the probability is they were re- 
posited in their catacombs after man had reached 
his present stature. Besides, permit me to refer 
to a statement which lately appeared in the pa- 
pers,* that during the Dead Sea expedition the 
greatest pains had been taken in ascertaining the 
localities meutioned in the Bible, and that 
among other discoveries, the pillar of salt into 
which Lot's wife was converted, and which Jo- 
sephus says existed in his time, had been recog- 
nized ina column of that material 40 feet high. 
The learned travellers appeared to be very con- 
fident; but I confess I look upon their supposed 
discovery as highly improbable. Yetif it may be 
regarded as true, it is certainly not opposed to 
my theory; for though it is probable the falling 
material with which she may have been incrust- 
ed extended considerably above her head, yet if 
the pillar be hers, it must indicate a height to 
which the human frame never approaches now. 
The destruction of Sodom, at which time Lot’s 
wife perished, took place, it will be remembered, 
just about the period of Noah’s death, when the 
degeneracy supposed could only have partially 
taken place. Another indication of their gigantic 
size may be found in the mythological tales of 
the ancients in regard to the Titans and the gi- 
ants, in whose wars with the Gods may pos- 
sibly be recognized obscure traditions of that 
early and turbulent era when mighty men 
of old, men of renown, contended for empire 
over nations of giants, and the earth was filled 
with violence and blood by the strife of ambition. 
Nor is it easy, on a different hypothesis, to ac- 
count for the fact that traditions of a gigan- 
tic race inhabiting the earth in early times 
were almost universally prevalent among the 
nations of antiquity. Grave philosophical wri- 
ters assumed the fact as true, and sought to ex- 
plain it by supposing a principle of decay inhe- 
reut in nature, by which her productions were 
diminished and deteriorated from age to age. 














* The above was written, it must be remembered, before 
Lieut. Lynch’s travels in Palestine had been published. 
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Even Lucretius. perhaps the most daring free- of the hidden wisdom contained in many of those 
thinker of all antiquity, and the readiest to deny | ancient fables, which to the careless observer ap- 
what he could not account for by natural causes, pear amass of revolting absurdity. But I cannot 
admitted the fact and suggested some such expla- | dwell uponthissubject. Yet let me refer, as brief- 
nation as that referred to. Among the poets such | ly as possible, to a few such indications as did not 
allusions perpetually occur, of which I select fall within the compass of Lord Bacon's design, 
only one from the close of the first book of the | which embraced the tales of mythology alone. [ 
Georgics, “Scilicet et tempus veniet,” &c., | donot speak of the mystic learning of the Egyp- 
which may be almost literally rendered in a sort | tians, celebrated from the earliest historical ages, 








of English hexameter: 


“ And truly the time is coming when in those regions 
The husbandman, breaking the soil with his crooked 
ploughshare, 
Will find old javelius corroded by cankering rust; 
Or strike against empty casques with his ponderous 
harrow, - 
And wondering see huge bones in uprooted graves.””* 
But the inquiry will occur to the minds of 
some, how it happens that if our primitive an- 
cestors were so superior in intellect to their de- 
generate posterity, no waces of the great dis- 
coveries in science they must have made have 
descended to us by tradition. The answer to 
this preseuts perhaps the most interesting aspect 
in which the subject can be viewed; but the 
length to which I have already proceeded obliges 
me to hurry to a close, with little more than a few 
intimations of what might be greatly extended. 
If such traditions existed, they would have passed 
through a degenerate, uneducated race of wan- 
dering barbarians, scattered abroad through 
the earth, and only in occasional spots offering 
peculiar advantages, collected into cities and 
having leisure from pursuits of necessity to at- 


tend to intellectual gratifications. Very little of 


antediluvian wisdom could have been preserved 
in this way, and what was not extinguished must 
have been above the comprehension of those 
among whom it lingered. It would therefore 
have been grossly misunderstood and perverted, 
and sometimes have lain hidden under mystical 
rites and mythological legends often too obscure 
ever to be rightly interpreted. Now let us con- 
sider for a moment whether there are not indi- 
cations such as I have described. And here let 
me refer the curious in such matters to that re- 
markable tract of Lord Bacon, De sapientia vet- 
erum, in which it will be seen that the great law- 
giver of modern philosophy, who possessed per- 
haps the broadest and brightest uninspired intel- 
lect that has risen upon the world since history 
began, bewed his mind in wondering admiration 


* The passage from Virgil was cited because the exact 
words happened to be remembered, not because it was 
thought the most appropriate. For the views of Lucre- 
lius the reader is referred to the conclusion of the second 
book f his poem De rerum Natura. 


‘and claiming to have descended from the remo- 
test antiquity, nor to that of the Brahmins, nor 
|of the Persians, nor to the Eleusinian and other 
‘mysteries, which the ancients regarded as repos- 
\itories of a wisdom far superior to that of their 
ownage. Of these we know too little to furnish 
materials of reasoning. But among the earliest 
Greek philosophers we find hints worthy of deep 
attention. Leucippus and Democritus taught 
that the universe consisted of ultimate atoms. 
Their theory bas been confirmed in the preseut 
century by long and painful researches into one 
of the subtlest and most abstruse departments of 
ichemistry, a science which was unknown to the 
ancients. ‘The learned Dr. Cudworth refers this 
philosophy toMoschus or Mochus, called a Phoe- 
|nician, but whom he seeks to identify with Moses 
the Jewish lawgiver. Again, Epicurus adopting 
the theory of the elder philosophers, and rejecting 
a God as they did, taught in addition that these 
ultimate atoms tended downwards in lines not 
absolutely parallel, but exceedingly near it; and 
coming into contact in that way, were agglome- 
rated together and formed matter. He insisted 
that it was necessary to suppose a slight de- 
clension from the perpendicular, as otherwise 
the particles all falling in parallel lines would 
never come together, and therefore no visible 
creation could have resulted. ‘This Cicero pro- 
perly ridiculed as introducing an effect without a 
cause, than which he contended nothing could 
be more uuphilosophical. Now, just substitute 
the words “to a centre of attraction” for the 
word “downwards,” which really means the 
same, and we have not only the law of gravitation, 
but the main principle of that sublime theory of 
Lecomte and Laplace, which only centuries of 
the profoundest mathematical abilities applied to 
astronomy were able to educe. Yetitis evident 
that Epicurus, by the absurd use he makes of his 
principles, understood them in no such light. 
Again, Thales taught that water was the original 
of all things, an aphorism which appears to be 
alluded to in the opening words of Pindar’s first 
Olympic. The ancients knew nothing of geolo- 
gy, which cannot be said to have existed asa 
science till called into being by Cuvier early in 
the present century. Yet the researches of ge- 
ologists seem to show that all the strata compo- 
sing the crust of the earth were deposited in 
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water.—And again, Pythagoras and Heraclitus 
made fire the primordial element. It is difficult 
to conjecture with any certainty what expres- 
sions so very indefinite were designed to signify ; 
but perhaps there was some traditionary refer- 
ence to that early period of intense heat recog- 
nized by geologists, when solid rocks were fused 
into beds of granite, and the precious metals, 
sublimed into vapour, were driven into moun- 
tain clefts and crevices, forming veins of gold and 
silver.—And still farther, Plato in one of his works 
obscurely expresses what looks like the chemi- 
cal discovery of the present century, that the ele- 
ments of matter combine in definite numerical 
proportions. And lastly, the theory of Pythago- 
ras in regard to the solar system appears to have 
been in its most important feature that of modern 
astronomy, placing the sun in the centre, and 
making the earth one of the planets.—Now, we 
have no reason whatever for supposing that these 
great scientific truths, so dimly shadowed forth in 
the philosophy of the ancients, were really un- 
derstood by them. Is it too much to suppose 
they may have been scattered fragments of sci- 
entific knowledge possessed by a race far supe- 
rior to themselves, which descending by tradi- 
tion to a people of minds too narrow and feeble to 
comprehend them, were perverted and corrupted 
till they seemed a congeries of falsehood and ab- 
surdity ? 

Another fact to which I will refer is what great 
philologists have often stated, that some of the 
earliest languages known are unusually copious 
and diversified, presenting a highly complicated 
structure and multiplied inflections, seemingly 
far beyond the capacities of the simple races 
among whom they were found. The same re- 
mark may be made of the dialects among our 
North American Indians, specimens of which 
may be seen in Norman’s Rambles in Yucatan. 
The fact is singular, however it may be explained. 

The invention of a wrjtten alphabet has been a 
subject of much speculation to philosophers, who 
have been quite unable to understand by what 
happy direction of the human faculties it ever 
was made, requiring, as it seems to do, the high- 
est powers of abstraction at a time when these 
powers must have been feebly exercised. It is 
worthy of remark in this connection that Mitford, 
the Greek historian, solves the difficulty by sup- 
posing that writing was an antediluvian art, 
which had become almost extinct in subsequent 
ages. 

_ Zoroaster and Plato have passages in the wri- 
tings ascribed to them which seem to shew an 


_ acquaintance with some of the peculiar doctrines 


of revealed religion. Voltaire remarks that Plato 
was almost made a father of the church for his 
trinity, which nobody could understand. But if 


Vou. X VI—59 





these men had light on these subjects derived 
from antiquity. it must have been originally 
revealed, as the highest faculties will avail 
no more than the lowest in discovering such 
truth, and therefore I do not refer to it as perti- 
nent to this branch of the subject, but simply as 
a highly curious fact. 

With regard to the loves of the sons of God 
and the daughters of men, I have concluded to 
say nothing, owing to the great difficulty of treat- 
ing such a subject with becoming delicacy. 





‘Lord! Keep my Memory Green!” 


Dickens. 
BY MRS. ANNA PEYRE DINNIES.- 


In the shifting scenes of life, 

Filled with sorrow, toil and strife, 

May no shadow overcast, 

Those through which my soul has past! 
May no fabled Lethe pour, 

Its dark waves my memory o’er, 
Hiding aught of pain or care, 

God has traced in wisdom there! 


On the tablets of my brain, 

Ever Jet the past remain ; 

Wrong and suffering—deeply felt, 
Still by mercy’s hand were dealt; 
And the keenest pang I’ve known, 
Came from the Almighty’s throne, 
Some bless’d mission to fulfil, 
Humble pride—or save from ill! 


Good and evil—weal and wo, 

From the same pure fountain flow, 
Though their purposes may be 

Hidden from humanity !— 

Blessings visible: no more 

Tell, than griefs which we endure, 
Truths, which all things serve to prove, 
God is justice !—God is love!— 


This, our faith divinely teaches ; 

This, Experience ever preaches ; 

This, the lesson Reason draws, 

When on Time’s swift course we pause ; 
This, the firm conviction given, 
Through communings oft with heaven ; 
Bidding us when all is seen, 

Ask—“ Lord! keep my memory green! 
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FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, June, 1850. 


Since the date of my last, we have been upon 
the very verge of civil war in France. Proof is 
hourly coming in that during the first two weeks 
of May, insurrection was imminent in the capi- 
tal; and that in twenty different departments, 
they were only awaiting the signal from Paris, to 
unfurl the red flag and let loose upon France the 
anarchy and terror of which that flag is the sym- 
bol. Well, if the honest and moderate republic 
were feasible in this country, and the insurrec- 
tion were in good faith undertaken to establish 
that republic, 1 must admit, notwithstanding my 
unfeigned abhorrence of this extreme remedy, 
there has been sufficient cause to resort to it. J 
hold to the right of insurrection; for I hold. in 
behalf of all nations, to the rights of liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. Insurrection of which 
the sincere aim, and the probable end, is the es- 
tablishment or restoration of rational liberty, is 
aright and a duty. Neither of these conditions, 
however, existed here in May; and therefore I 
cannot but rejoice that the contemplated rebel- 
lion has signally failed. Its aim was not, its end, 
if successful, would not have been, the establish- 
ment of rational liberty in France. But as inti- 
mated, Government was affording a sufficient 
cause. Its arm was raised, and a terrible blow 
was threatened, (the blow has since fallen,) upon 
the fundamental republican principle, universal 
suffrage. The Constitution invests with the elec- 
tive franchise, “ all Frenchmen who have attain- 
ed the age of twenty-one years, and are in the 
enjoyment of their civil and political rights.” A 
subsequent clause authorizes the legislature to 
determine by law, ‘what causes shall deprive a 
French citizen of the elective franchise.” It is 
argued by many, and among others, by that emi- 
nently practical and sagacious statesman, Gen. 
Cavaignac,—I specify him as the man whose 
opinion is upon the whole entitled to most con- 
sideration—that the Constitution, properly inter- 
preted, sanctions no exclusion among citizens of 
the legal age, but such, to be determined by law, 
as imply moral delinquency or mental incompe- 
tence. No fixed residence, even of the shortest 
duration, can be constitutionally exacted. Thus 
you perceive universal suffrage in a larger sense, 
I believe, than is practised in any of our own 
States, is the fundamental law of France. But 
the reactionists of whom I have so often spoken, 
and who are still in power, terrified by the actual 
working of universal suffrage, (public elections 
in Paris, in April and March, gave large majori- 
ties to the socialist republicans,) and alarmed for 
the future, united in support of a bill, which 
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founded upon constitutional authority to deter- 
mine certain causes of exclusion, and pretend- 
ing merely to regulate universal suffrage, actually 
limits it to the extent of depriving of the elective 
franchise four millions of the ten millions con- 
stitutionally entitled to it. And how is this ef- 
fected? Not, you may be sure, by a palpable 
violation of the letter of the law. It is Thiers 
who leads the majority and has inspired the mea- 
sure. It is by pushing to extreme a regulation 
admitted to a degree by the Constituent Assem- 
bly itself,—that of legal residence. The new bill 
requires a continued residence in the same can- 
ton of three years, and prescribes so difficult a 
mode of provirg this residence, that the result, it 
is ealeulated, will be as above intimated. A 
member of the National Assembly represents a 
department, of which France contains eighty-six. 
The canton in which this long residence is obliga- 
tory, is a much smaller territorial division; there 
being in all 2,486 cantons. This law, which 
passed by a vote of 433 against 241, will bear 
with especial severity upon the great industrial 
centres and the principal cities. It originated in 
a determination to wrest the majority in Paris 
from the socialist republicans. The elections of 
10th March, in which Carnot, de Flotte, and Vi- 
dal were successful, and of 28th of April, which 
sent Eugene Sue to the Assembly, showed clearly 
that without some heroic remedy like that adopt- 
ed, the cause of the reaction was lost in Paris, 
and perhaps in France. Nothing has kept the 
people quiet during the progress of this bill 
through the Assembly but the fear of prompt 
military repression upon the first sign of rebel- 
lion. The garrison of Paris was increased to 
one hundred and forty thousand men. The most 
complete arrangements were. made by Gen. 
Changarnier, who commands the army of Paris, 
for instant and efficient action, which, as in June 
of last year. would not allow to the insurrection 
time to establish itself. These preparations smote 
the revolutionists with terror. They evidently 
feared that the army, notwithstanding its votes 
of two to one in favor of the rouges, would fight 
on the side of government. ‘The purpose there- 
fore which was unquestionably entertained three 
weeks ago of another descent into the streets, 
has been put off to a more convenient season. 
Never has material order been better assured in 
the capital, than it is at the present moment. 
But the conviction is universal that it is only by 
dint of the hundred and forty thousand bayonets 
that we enjoy this security ; that the solution by 
which the present, the provisional, is to end, and 
something permanent to be established, is still un- 
known and full of most alarming chances. 


Eugene Sue, the well-known author of the 
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«Mysteries of Paris,” the elect of the socialists 
of Paris on the 28th of April, he whose election 
has afforded a pretext to the reactionist measure 
just described, and to others in contemplation, is 
likely to prove a most harmless and inefficient 
member of the National Assembly. He is not 
made of Revolutionary stuff. No thundering 
tribune, reckless demagogue, and builder of bar- 
ricades is he. It is said that he already re- 





But if Sue is deemed a cypher in the Assembly, 
he is not deemed so out of it. By orderof the gen- 
eral, commanding iu chief the fifth and sixth mili- 
tary divisions, his last work, ** The Mysteries of 
the People,” or the History of a proletary family 
during the course of ages, has been forbidden 
circulation in six of the departments of France. 
The hero of the “Mysteries of the People,” is 
one Marik Lebrenn, who is introduced to us as 


coils from the role full of agitation and perilous |a veritable lineal descendant of the famous Gal- 
chance which his political friends would impose | lic leader Brennus, the same that some four hun- 


upon him. He has no talent for action. The 
pen is his weapon. Ile is believed to sorely re- 
pent him of having listened to the persuasions of 
ambition, and to sigh for the luxurious retirement 
of his retreat at Bordes, where he was notori- 
ously surrounded with all the sybaritie enjoy- 
ments which immense wealth can supply to most 


voluptuous tastes. IHlis voice has not yet been | 


heard in the tribune. He has only appeared in 
it to lay upon the president's desk petitions in fa- 
vor of universal suffrage. Since the 8th of May, 
the day of his first appearance in the Assembly, 
he has quite ceased to attract attention. Upon 
that occasion, however, every eye and every 
glass was directed upon the heavy and rather 
obese person of the aristocratic lord of Bordes. 
Ilis dress was of unexceptionable elegance and 
taste. His cravat was tied with scrupulous care; 
his gloves were of most irreproachable yellow, 
and his hair, now well dashed with grey, had 
evidently just passed from beneath the hands of 
a most skilful artist. Upon his face the gazers 
encountered a stereotyped, half satiric. half mel- 
aucholy smile. Sue immediately upon his en- 
trance into the hall, was observed to bear to the 
left. He soon began to ascend the mountain, 
sauntered with elegant nonchalance from bench 
to bench, and finally settled between his two col- 
leagues, Vidal and de Flotte, elected in Paris the 
mouth previous. By the way, these three, with 
Carnot, the latest elect of socialism, are reported 
to have given mortal offence to a large portion of 
their impatient constituents, by the prudence of 
their counsels and the moderation of theirconduct. 
Iu all the recent discussions of the revolutionary 
party touching the expediency of a popular in- 
surrectionary movement in opposition to the new 
law on elections, these four are understood to 
have been decidedly in favor of adjourning inde- 
finitely the appeal to arms. De Flotte, (the in- 
surgent of 1848,) who alone of them has yet ap- 
peared in the tribune, has astouished every body 
by the perfect decorum and moderation of his 
language and opinions. He is evidently a skil- 
ful political leader, and has already shown an 
ability in the tribune which places him first of the 
four as for consideration in the Assembly. Heis 
henceforth esteemed a man to be accounted with. 





\dred years, B. C., was for a little while master 


of Rome, and who was prevented from taking 
possession of the capito! itself, by the cackling 
of those illustrious geese that we all wot of. 
Mons. Marik Lebrenn, (bis name has been civil- 
ized, yousee, in its passage down through twenty 

two hundred years,) is in this middle of the nine- 
teeuth century an honest retailer of dry goods, 
No. —, rue St. Denis, in the city of Paris. But 
though his name has been so atrociously Frenchi- 
fied, and though in this pacific age the descend- 
ant of the terrible Brennus has addicted him- 
self to an occupation to which attaches as little 
of the terrific as to any in the whole category of 
civilized occupations, still events proved that M. 
Lebrenn was only awaiting the occasion to show 
that he was the true and worthy son of the bel- 
licose Gaul. The revolution of February, 1848, 
furnished the occasion. He and his whole house- 
hold, his wife, hisson Sacrovir, his daughter Vel- 
leda, his servant girl, and his clerk Gildas, full- 
blooded Gauls every soul of them, took an ac- 
tive part in the events of February—the men 
upon the barricades, the women in scenes more 
befitting their sex. ‘The economic doctrine of 
the work, that which gives it an actuality, and 
insures it the sympathy of socialists and commu- 
uists of the day, is the claim, by the proletary 
mass, of lands seized by the invading Franks and 
divided among themselves. The author seeks 
to connect the cause of the proletary socialists 
of to-day with that of the Gauls conquered aud 
plundered by the invading Mranks; the hate of 
the burgess class, which now avimaies a portion 
of the laboring population, with that formerly 
felt toward the Frank dwellers upon the Rhine 
and the Meuse. A short extract will enable you 
to judge with what skill and effect this is done. 
Duchéne, a young working man, an intimate 
friend and neighbor of the Lebreun family, is 
represented as in conversation with an old man, 
his grandfather. The old man criticised the odd 
fancy of Lebrenn, which bad placed the sword 
of Brennus as a sort of ensign over the door of 
an humble seller of dry goods. Thereupon Du- 
chéne recounts to his grandfather the story of 
Brennus and his Italian campaign, as he got it 





from the mouth of Lebrenu. 
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“This Brennus and the Gauls of his army were 
of the race to which we belong, almost the whole 
of us who inhabit this country.” 

“But stop a moment—you say they were 
Gauls ?” 

“Yes, grandfather.” 

“Then we are descended from the Gallic 
race?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ But we are French! 
reconcile that, my boy?” 

‘Our country, the mother country of us all, 
has not always been called France. You must 
know that some thirteen or fourteen hundred 
years ago, hordes of barbarians, half savages, 
coming from the depths of the German forests, 
real Cossacks in a word, poured down and at- 
tacked the Roman armies which were already 
effeminated by the conquest of Gaul. The Ro- 
man armies were defeated and driven away, and | 
the invaders in their turn seized upon our coun- 
try, deprived it of its very name, and called it 
France in token of their conquest.” 

“The brigands !” exclaimed the grandfather. 
“By man’s faith! I would have preferred the 
Romans. They left us at least our name!” 

“That’s true. And then again, the Romans 
were the most civilized people of the world; 
whereas the Franks were, as I told you, real Cos- 
sacks: and under their domination every thing 
has been to begin over again for the Gauls.” 

“ Ah, my God! my God!” 

“These hordes of Frank robbers” — 

“Call them Cossacks at once! Give them 
their name!” 

“They were still worse, grandfather, if that is 
possible. These Frank robbers—these Cossacks, 
if you please, called their chiefs kings: and this 
seed of kings has perpetuated itself in our coun- 
try: whence comes that we have for so many 
centuries rejoiced in the possession of kings of 
Frank origin whom the royalists call their kings 
by divine right.” 

“ Say rather by Cossack right! much obliged 
for the present!” 

“The chiefs were called Dukes and Counts. 
The seed of these too is preserved among us: 
whence comes it that we have so long enjoyed 
the favor of possessing a nobility of Frank ori- 
gin, which treated us as a conquered race.” 

“What’s that you are telling me!” said the 
old man with astonishment. “If I understand 
you aright then, my boy, these Frank robbers, 
these Cossacks, kings and chiefs, once masters 
of Gaul, divided amongst themselves the lands 
which the Gauls had in part reconquered from 
the Romans?” 

“ Just so, grandfather! The Frank kings and 


How the devil do you 





lords stole the possessions of the Gauls, and dis- 





tributed among themselves lands and people, just 
as we divide now-a-days a farm and its cattle.” 

*‘And our fathers were thus stripped of their 
property by these Cossacks !” 

‘Our fathers were again reduced to slavery ag 
under the Romans; and forced to till for the ben- 
efit of Frank kings and lords that earth which, 
since Gaul has been Gaul, had belonged to them- 
selves, to them the Gauls.” 

“So it appears, my boy, that the Frank kings 
and lords, after having robbed our fathers of their 
property, were living upon their sweat”— 

“Yes, grandfather. And they sold at the 
market house men, women, children, and young 
maidens.” 

“ Well, now to tell you the plain truth,” cried 
the old man, “I am no longer proud—no, not 
the least bit in the world—of being a French- 
man! But confound it all! tell me—during all 
this while did’nt our nice little old granddam. in- 
surrection, show the end of her nose occasion- 
ally, and thatin spite of those devils, the priests?” 

“Tt is not likely that all this time passed with- 
outnumerous revolts of the serfs againstthe kings, 
lords, and priests. But, grandfather, I’ve told 
you all the little I know about it—and that little 
I learnt while doing some joiner’s work in the 
shop of M. Lebrenn opposite.” 

“Ah! the linen draper opposite—is he so 
knowing as all that?” 

‘He is as knowing as he is patriotic. He is 
a Gaul of the oldstock. And sometimes,” added 
Duchéne, not trying to conceal a blush, * I’ve 
heard him tell his daughter, kissing her proudly 
for some answer that she had made him, * Oh! 
you—you are a true Gaul !’” 

You perceive of course the evident tendency 
of the above to suggest social antipathies, array 
class against class, and aggravate immeasurably 
the horrors of the civil war by which alone I fear 
the difficult political problem, with which France 
is now occupied, can be conducted to its solu- 
tion. The authorities have well done in forbid- 
ding the circulation, during the present crisis, of 
such incendiary matter among the inflammable 
population of certain departments, in which the 
existence of martial law permits the arbitrary 
measure to be legally taken. I have upon my 
pen’s tip, and ean hardly forbear citing extracts 
from former writings of Eugene Sue, in which 
doctrines highly monarchie and anti-socialist are 
most eloquently and indignantly set forth. But 
enough of Sue for the present. We will dismiss 
with the quotation of just five lines from his ad- 
dress to the socialist democrats of Paris while a 
candidate before them. He declares that the 
dictates of his beart and of his reason both com- 
pel him to be socialist. “I am convinced,” says 
he, “‘of the insufficiency of private charity of 
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alms and of all palliatives. We must destroy 
the very germ of pauperism. This redoubtable 
problem of misery must be resolved at all costs.” 


Lamartine has obtained from the Assembly 
leave of absence for two or three months and is 
upon the eve of leaving France for the East, to take 
possession of the little principality which has been 
ceded to him in the neighbourhood of Smyrna by 
the Sultan. Some pretend that itis his purpose 
to return no more to ungrateful, uncomprehend- 
ing Franee, and that he will, from Marseilles, re- 
mit to the President of the Asssembly the resig- 
nation of his seat asdeputy. Nothe. This de- 
parture for the East has been deferred a week or 
two in order to give Lamartine the opportunity 
of defending in the tribune, during the debate on 
the election Jaw, his republic, (he never omits an 
occasion to claim the republic as most particu- 
larly his work). In fact, he delivered upon that 
oceasion a very sensible speech; believing, as 
he professes to, that the republic may yet work 
well and become normal in France. He admit- 
ted the many manifest defects of the actual organ- 
ization of universal suffrage, but contended with 
much eloquence and power that the bill before 
the house was extremely objectionable—he al- 
most went to the length of calling it unconstitu- 
tional. He argued that it was necessary before 
modifying the electoral law to the extent desira- 
ble, to await the times set in the Constituticn it- 





parte, first consul, sent to St. Domingo, under 
the command of Le Clere. At the rising of the 
curtain a splendid sunset is represented, illumi- 
nating a sparkling sea. Negroes and negresses 
upon the shore appear dancingjabout a pole from 
the top of which a multitude of tri-coloured rib- 
bons float fantastically in the breeze. A mulatto 
Samuel is seen in the midst of a group of negro 
children teaching them to sing in chorus the 
Marseillaise of St. Domingo. 


Samuel. “ Enfans des noirs, proscrits du monde 
Pauvre chair changée en troupeau 
Qui de vous-méme, race immonde 
Portez le deuil sur votre peau 
Relevez du sol votre téte 
Ozez retrouver en tout lieu 
Des femmes, des enfans un Dieu—— 
Le nom d’homme est votre conquéte!” 


But I will stop quotation. It is not exactly 
suited to our meridian. Suffice to say that the 
poet is prodigal of those magnificent stanzas 
which no one is more capable of constructing 
than he; and of those sentiments which the sub- 
ject is so well fitted to inspire to a generous and 
poetic imagination, whose glowing pictures, 
drawn at a distance, have never been modified 
by the more sober colours which the brush of 
reason upon nearer inspection and candid ap- 
preciation would not fail to supply. The deco- 








selt, for the amendment of that instrument; then 
ameud it so as to authorize such restrictions of 
universal suffrage as would remove the immense 
dangers with which it is now pregnant. La- 
martine’s ideas upon universal suffrage in the 
abstract and upon its application in France are, 
on the whole, practical and statesmanlike; but 
he has of course some extra, poetical, Lamarti- 
nish notions, which as they are of no interest in 
France would be still less so in the United States. 
Let them pass therefore. 

Since the date of my last Lamartine has en- 
joyed a great literary triumph: sought by him 
upon a new field—a field which many in the 
United States will be surprised that the senti- 
mental and religious poet should have advanced 
upon—the stage. Lamartine made his debut at 
the Theatre Porte St. Martin. Great was the 
press which thronged the doors even from an early 
hour of the morning to be present at the first re- 
presentation of ‘* J’oussaint Louverture,”’ a drama 
in five acts and in verse, by “Alphonse de La- 
martine.” The name of the piece iudicates suf- 
ficiently the time and place and character of the 
scenes which are made to pass before the mind 
andeye. The incidents are most drawn from 
that ill-advised military expedition which at the 
commencement of the present ceutury Bona- 





ration of the piece is gotten up ina style of mag- 
‘nificence and with a contempt of cost for which 
‘this theatre is noted. Perhaps the drama of 
'Lamartine was as much indebted to this as to its 
‘own intrinsie merits for the signal success with 
which it was crowned. His name at the falling 
lof the curtain was hailed with loud and prolonged 
applause ; but the author, though loudly and per- 
severingly called for, would not carry his com- 
plaisauce so far as to make his appearance upon 
the stage. During the whole of the first and se- 
cond acts not an individual of white race appears 
upon the stage. ‘The actors are of all shades 
from deepest ebony to bright mahogany ; and it 
is not till the third act, in the midst of Lamar- 
tine’s most pompous verse, in the French camp, 
bewildered and astonished by the noisy succes- 
sion of military evolutions that the spectator is 
relieved by the agreeable presence of an Euro- 
pean physiognomy. It is probably the only 
piece extant in which an author has ventured to 
confine the action for so long a time to individu- 
als of the African race. Lia Felix, a young dé- 
butante, only fifteen years of age, a sister of Ra- 
chel, appeared with fine promise in the role of 
Adrienne. 


Much interest has lately been excited in the 
scientific world by a report to the Academy 
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announcing the complete success of anexperiment|hour which now finds us so sadly assembled 
indicated by Arago some twelve years ago for) around his inanimate body, I accidentally enter- 
testing the comparative merits of the corpuscu- ed the Sorbonne at the moment when M. de 
lar and undulatory theories of light. The ex-|Biainville was commencing his lecture. I was 
periment imagined by Arago had up tothe present’ present at that brilliant and animated discourse 
day never been made for want of one of the ne- | which, alas, proved to be his last. With what 
cessary instruments, a mirror revolving with a/| sincere gratification I read upon the features of 
sufficient velocity—some thousands of times in a | his numerous auditory the powerful interest 
second. The most skilful instrument makers had | which always attaches to the lucid exposition of 
been in vain applied to for twelve years. Atlast’ great and elevated thoughts, and that unflagging 
the mirror is produced and the eventful experi-| attention commanded by earnest words inspired 
ment takes place. ‘The result, beyond a doubt, | by the desire to communicate laboriously aequir- 
is the explosion of the Newtonian or corpuscular ed convictions. ‘The next evening he was leav- 
theory, according to which Light consists of par- ing Paris to visit a sick niece, near Dieppe, in- 
ticles of matter possessed of inertia and projected | tending to be back by Saturday to continue with- 
or emitted from all luminous bodies with nearly | out interruption bis course atthe Sorbonne. At 
the same velocity, about 200,000 miles persecond. the moment the train was starting, M. de Blain- 
The rival theory, originating with Descartes and ville was found dead in the car in which, appa- 
Hooke, reduced to shape by Huygens, perfected | jnonety 4 in good health, he had a minute or two 
by Dr. Young, and almost proved to be true by | before taken his seat.”” Marie Henri Ducrotay de 
the ingenious researches of Fresnel, Arago, Pois- | Blainville was born at Arques, the 12th Septem- 
son, Herschel, Airy and others, is henceforth to | | ber, 1778. ‘The younger son of a noble family, 
be considered true by demonstration. The un-) he was destined to the career of arms, and en- 
dulatory theory teaches that an excessively rare, | tered the military school of Beaumont. For 
subtle and elastic medium or ether, fills all space | some unknown cause he suddenly left the school 
and pervades all material bodies oceupying the | | in 1792 and fled from France. Upon his return 
intervals between their molecules; and by its| he devoted his first years with all the enthusiasm 
extreme rarity or by passing freely among them, | of his ardeut temperament to the study of vari- 
offering no resistance to the motion of the earth, | ous branches of literature and the arts. He in- 
the planets or comets in their orbits, appreciable | dulged too at that epoch in the fashionable dissipa- 
by the most delicate astronomical observations ; ‘tions of the world. At the age of twenty-seven 
and having inertia, but not gravity. It further | he was still floating on quite uncertain as to his 
teaches that the molecules of the ether are sus-|course for the future, when Chance or rather 
ceptible of being set in motion by the agitation of Providence, determined irrevocably the vocation 
the particles of ponderable matter; and that | of de Blainville. Entering accidentally the Col- 
when any one is thus set in motion it communi- | lege of France he heard one of Cuvier’s lectures. 
cates a similar motion to those adjacent to it,| Suddenly struck with the interest of the sub- 


and thus the motion is propagated farther and|ject and with the persuasive manner in which 











farther in all directions according to the same me- 
chanical laws which regulate the propagation of 
undulations in other elastic media, as in air, wa- 
ter, &c. That vibrations communicated to ether 
in free space, are propagated through refractive 
media by means of the ether in their interior, but 
with a velocity corresponding to its inferior de- 
gree of elasticity. That when regular vibratory 
motions of a proper kind are propagated through 
the ether, and passing through our eyes, reach 
and agitate the nerves of our retina, they pro- 
duce in us the sensation of light, in a manner 
bearing a more or less close analogy to that in 
which the vibrations of the air affect our auditory 
nerves with that of sound. 

Science has just lost two of its most illustrious 
worshippers in France, Ducrotay de Blainville 
and Gay Lussac. 

“A week ago to-day,” said Constant Prevost 
on the 7th May over the grave of his deceased 
colleague, **A week ago to-day, and at this very 





it was treated by the celebrated professor he left 
the lecture room firmly resolved to devote him- 
self to the natural sciences and to become him- 
self aprofessor. He immediately broke off from 
his old companions and old habits. ‘Three years 
after we find him delivering a course of lectures 
on human anatomy. ‘Two years later. in 1810, 
he becomes a doctor of medicine. In 1812, af- 
ter having occasionally occupied the chair of Cu- 
vier at the college of France and at the Museum, 
he took possession, after public competition, of 
the chair of Zoology, Anatomy, and Physiology, 
of the Faculty of Sciences. And when in 1832 
science was sinitten with a blow cruel and unex- 
pected as that beneath which it is now bending, 
de Blainville, member of the Academy of Scien- 
ces and of all the learned bodies of Europe, was 
the only man designated by public opinion and the 
choice of his brethren to take the place of Cu- 
vier, in the chair of comparative anatomy. It 
had cost him but twenty-eight years to attain by 
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his own efforts thissupreme position in science. | 
The last great work of de Blainville, commenced | 
atthe age of sixty-two with all the spirit and en- 
thusiasm of youth, and which he has been com- 
pelled to leave in an unfinished state, is entitled 


« Osteography or comparative iconographic de- 


His memoirs upon Iodine and upon Prussic Acid, 
are models of their kind. The law of gaseous 
combinations is one of the most splendid acqui- 
sitions of modern physics. His observations upon 


awe relation of the capacity of saturation with 


‘oxydation; his researches upon the solubility of 


scription of the skeleton and of the dental sys- | the salts; and upon the decomposition of the 


tem of the five classes of vertebrated animals, | 
recent and fossil, intended to serve as a basis to | 
Zoology and Geology.” The work is accom- 


salts by the bases; his remarks upon the alums; 
‘his work on fermentation; his process for ana- 
lyzing organic matters by the oxide of copper, a 


panied with lithographic plates made under his! process now universally adopted; his memoirs 


direction. The object of de Blainville in this 
work is to prove that the beings of all epochs 
belong to the same plan; that in the lost animals 
of the old world the naturalist finds nothing fun- 
damentally strange, nothing which announces 
different conditions of existence, nothing which 
can reasonably induce the supposition that they 
wight not have lived in common with the ani- 
mals of our epoch, that those animals called an- 
tediluvian come simply to fill up the vacancies 
between our classes, our genera, and our species, 
“Js it not,” exclaims Constant Prevost, * deplo- 
rable and discouraging to see that a work which 
is already considered abroad as one conferring 
honour on France, a work which has required 
on the part of its author so much care, labour, 
and sacrifice, cannot be worthily and properly 
continued?” It is a common remark that men 
of science all over the world and particularly in 
France are of the most part infidels. De Blain- 
ville was an exception. He is represented to 
have been sincerely Catholic and to have become 
more and more confirmed in his religious faith as 
his years and scientific knowledge increased. In 
the preparation of his * History of the Natural 
Sciences,” he accepted the assistance of the Abbe 
Manfred, who was his disciple and friend. 

A few days after the death of Blainville a se- 
cond stroke severer even than the first took 
Gay-Lussac from the field of science. His name 
at least, will be familiar to every one of your 
readers. (Gay-Lussac is one of those who have 
most contributed to the scientific renown of the 
nineteenth century. He died at his residence, 
57 rue Cuvier, near the garden of Plants in Paris, 
on the 9th ult., aged seventy-one years. He 
was buried with all the honors due to bis char- 
acter and fame. Six of his surviving brethren 
of the Academy delivered addresses over his 
tomb. That of his intimate friend, the illustrious 
Arago, who is himself now quite aged and rapid- 
ly declining, was especially touching. He was 
so affected that he found it impossible to utter 
intelligibly the remarks he had prepared, and they 
were read by a brother member present. The 
scientific researches of Gay-Lussac, which have 
won for him his immense reputation, are found 
extended over the space of nearly half a century. 





upon the thermometer, the barometer, and the 
hygrometer; upon the density of vapours, the 
dilatation of liquids and gases and numerous 
other works daily appealed to as authority, all 
marked with Gay-Lussac’s peculiar stamp of 
precision and originality, will assure to this illus- 
\trious savant a place in the first rank, if not the 
first place in the first rank, of the men who have 
most contributed to the advance of Science. It 
was in 1804, when quite a young man, that he 
made his two famous balloon ascensions; the 
first in company with Biot, the second alone, 
when he ascended to a height of six thousand, 
six hundred yards above the surface of the earth, 
the greatest elevation which at that date had ever 
been reached. ‘The object of these ascensions 
was to take thermometrical observations and 
make experiments in magnetism and electricity 
He published many years ago, in connection with 
Humboldt, a memoir upon the analysis of air, 
the correctness of which has been proved by the 
most recent experiments. Davy had just de- 
composed the alkalis by the action of the Vol- 
taic battery; Gay-Lussac, in connection with 
Thenard, succeeded in obtaining by the action 
alone of chemical affinities the metals of potash 
and soda in sufficient quantities to be employed 
in the extraction of many bodies which were ob- 
tained much less copiously by means of the bat- 
tery. Soon after these beautiful experiments, 
boron, silica, aluminum, magnesium, &c., were 
successively separated. Chemistry had acquired 
a new decomposing agent. The two French 
savans discovered Fluoboric gas; and it must 
be admitted that from the discovery of their new 
process for analyzing organic bodies dates an era 
of progress in organic chemistry which has not 
been interrupted for thirty years, and to which 
Gay-Lussac contributed his part almost up to his 
lastday. Gay-Lussac was occupied as a teacher 
of youth during more than forty years of his long 
career. All the older pupils of the Polytechnic 
and Normal schools, all the old habitués of the 
Sorbonne well remember his lucid explanations, 
his rigorous demonstrations, the simplicity of his 
appzratus and the broadness of his views. He 
applied himself occasionally and with signal suc- 
cess to the improvement of various processes in 
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the uséful arts. His aleoometer, and his method 
of testing silver money, have been adopted by 
law. Manufacturers use with great advantage 


a process suggested by him for testing the sodas. | 


which under the name of Gay-Lussac’s laws, 
shed floods of light upon the abstrusest regions 
of science and challenge the admiration of the 
world. Our illustrious brother showed himself 


Gay-Lussac was all his life a modest and simple | during his whole life—whatis unhappily becom- 


man of science. His grave and reserved man- 
ners frequently caused those who did not know 
him intimately to suppose that he was selfish and 
cold. ‘This was not the case. On the contrary 
he was warm in his attachments and set no 
bounds to his devotion to those he loved. Many 
are the instances which could be cited in proof 
of this. To great strength of character he uni- 
ted moderation in all things. He was too much 
accustomed to deduce from facts their probable 
consequences not to foresee the speedy fatal ter- 
mination of his disease. Butin full view of this 
result he ever displayed the calmness and firm- 
ness of one who awaits death without fearing it. 
An intimate friend reports that visiting him a 
short time before his death, when he had passed 
several days without sleep, not a complaint was 





heard to escape him. He barely remarked that 


his disease was difficult to cure, and changed the | laboratory, 


ing more and more rare—an impartial aud be- 
nevolent appreciation of the labours of his rivals. 
No touch of jealousy ever soiled his beautiful 
mind. It was with unmingled pleasure that he 
applauded the successes of others. Laying aside 
every petty consideration of nationality. he took 
lively and magnanimous interest in the progress 
of the sciences. But notwithstanding his appa- 


rent coldness, he duly estimated the pure and 


brilliant glory which scientific discoveries were 
calculated to reflect upon our country. Take 
this anecdote in illustration. It is characteristic 
of the man. A humble saltpetre-man discovers 
in the residuum of his work a simple body which 
has since received the name of lodine. This 
body is remitted by M. Courtois to a chemist, 
who having his attention drawn in another di- 
rection, preserves it without examination in his 
Sir Humphrey Davy, a creative 


subject by inquiring into the details of certain |mind and a savant of European celebrity, visits 
experiments lately presented to the Academy. | Paris, and the bottle containing the mysterious 
Mme. Gay-Lussac suggested that he was fa-|substance is delivered to him without reserve. 
tiguing himself by talking too much. “1 have | Gay-Lussac is informed of the fact, and _per- 


spoken but little,” he replied with a faint smile, 
“but I'll speak less.” This notice of Gay-Lus- 
sac is already long, but [ cannot consent to close 
it without transferring to my sheet the short ad- 
dress of the hardly less illustrious Arago, deliv- 
ered over the grave of his departed friend. Itis 
a tribute to the friend rather than a formal eulo- 
gy of the departed savant. 


« Gentlemen—I am unable to resist the desire 
I feel to bid a last adieu to my old friend. One 
sees but badly with eyes bathed in tears, yet I 
may affirm without fear of contradiction from 
any one, that the Institute, the Academy of Sci- 
ences. could not have sustained a greater loss 
than that which we are now assembled to de- 
plore. The eminent qualities which shone so 
brilliantly in the ripe age of Gay-Lussac were 
early revealed in him. He was still a pupil of 
the Polytechnic school when Bertholet appreci- 
ated him, accorded to him his friendship and 
made him his assistant. He to whom shall fall 
the honor of analyzing in one of our solemn 
meetings the scientific career of our illustrious 


brother, will not fail to signalize that rectitude of 


judgment which in every question that was sub- 
mitted to him enabled him with marvellous cer- 
tainty to seize the knot of the difficulty. You 
will then see how he crushed in his powerful 
grasp all the data of the problem to be solved 
and composed from them those simple laws, 


| ceives ata glance the thousand criticisms wound- 


ing to the honor of our experimenters and of our 
academies, to which this precedence which ac- 
cident and a little indiscretion were according to 
the investigations of a foreign chemist, might give 
rise. He hastened to the manufacturer of salt- 
petre, procures small parcels of the new sub- 
stance, sets to work, and in a few weeks produ- 
ces one of the most admirable memoirs which 
the annals have ever had torecord. The future 
biographer will doubtless call attention to that 
series of exact methods and precise instruments 
for which we are indebted to Gay-Lussac, and 
by the aid of which several branches of physics 
and chemistry have acquired the precision of the 
astronomical sciences. As for me, I have not 
the heart, however great may be the interest 
which they possess, to enter into technical devel- 
opments above this still open tomb. Let me say 
in conclusion to such as did not know Gay-Lus- 
sac personally, that our lamented brother was 
not less distinguished by his moral qualities than 
by bis choice intelligence ; that he was a devo- 
ted friend, a kind father, and a model for hus- 
bands. Farewell, my friend! Thy name shall 
remain graven in inefiaceable lines in the memory 
and in the hearts of those who enjoyed the hap- 
iness of appreciating thy genius and of sharing 
thy affection !” 





Under the monarchy Gay-Lussac represented 
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in the Chamber of Deputies the department of 
Upper Vienne, of which he was a native. He 
was not however fitted for, and never distinguish- 
ed himself in political life. He was promoted 
to the peerage by Louis Philippe and was sit- 
ting in the Chamber of Peers at the breaking 
out of the revolution. Since that event he has 
taken no part in public life; and for the last six 
months of his life he may be said to have been 
suffering upon his death bed. The last time that 
your correspondent saw his tall form and pale in- 
tellectual face was about a year since at one of the 
weekly meetings of the Academy of Sciences. 


I reported not long ago the discovery of two or 
three more of the small planets or asteroids re- 
volving between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, 
making in all ten. An eleventh has just been 
added by M. Gasparin, a young Neapolitan as- 
tronomer, the same who discovered Hygeia, the 
last reported. He calls the stranger Parthenope, 
incompliment, [ presume, to Naples, the city of 
his residence, which was formerly called Par- 
thenope. 


Alboni, whose debuts in the Italian opera were 
noticed by me a year or two ago, has just been 
reaping another field of fame and wealth, the 
French opera. The departure of Mme. Pauline 
Garcia, who had hitherto appeared as Fidés in 
the “ Prophet,”’ made it necessary to suspend the 
performance of that highly popular opera or find 
a substitute for the Garcia. This was a difficult 
task. But attention was finally directed to Al- 
boni. She had just appeared and with great sue- 
cess as a singer of French in several concerts. 
Her style and pronunciation of the foreign tongue 
were declared by the critics to be almost fault- 
less. The most fastidious ear could hardly de- 
tect the Italian when she was on the French 
boards. Proposals were made and accepted. 
She appeared about four weeks since in the 
character of F'idés and with such success that al- 
ready the Garcia is no more regretted. The 
“Prophet's” receipts every night of its perform- 
ance, are $2,000. I have not yet seen her in the 
new role. Her acting is said to be improved, but 
still subject to the old objection of want of ani- 
mation. She is cold and passionless in manner. 
Not so her singing. That is beyond criticism, 
and pourtrays in perfection to the ravished ear, 
every variation of passion and feeling; only the 
person, the face, the gesture, refuse to coéperate 
and allow the eye to share the pleasure of the 
ear. ‘To enjoy perfectly the Alboni’s singing one 
should shut his eyes. 


We have late news of Jenny Lind. A letter 
from Stockholm, dated 24th May, says—‘ Day 
before yesterday arrived at Stockholm by steam- 


Vor. XVI—60 





er from Lubeck. At the wharf the celebrated 
vocalist was received by a large number of young 
maidens dressed in white who offered ber lowers 
and crowns. A carriage drawn by four white 
horses, sent by the Philharmonic Society, con- 
ducted Mile. Lind to the Eagle hotel, where an 
apartment had beeu prepared for her. At night 
ithe houses near the hotel were illuminated by 
wax lights placed in all the windows. A com- 
pany of professors and dilettanti performed a 
serenade beneath her windows; and several hun- 
dred young men formed in procession in honor 
of the illustrious artiste, and marched by the 
light of torches through the principal streets of 
our capital. Mlle. Lind will give six concerts at 
the royal theatre of Stockholm. According to 
the custom among us whenever a distinguished 
artist is to be heard, the tickets for these con- 
certs were put up at public sale. More than fif- 
teen thousand persons contended for the tickets, 
and all were sold at exorbitant prices. Mlle. 
Lind will leave Stockholm about the middle of 
July and proceed to Ems, the noted German wa- 
tering place. Her engagementin America com- 
mences Ist October; and she purposes sailing 
for New York in the course of September.” 


W. W. M. 








FLOWERS. 
BY CHARLES WOOD. 


O, for the flowers that smile when Spring 
Soothes their first slumber with a dream 

Of infancy—and, on the wing, 

Regales them with the shower—the beam— 
The golden air—the wild birds’ glancing, 
Brightly plumed along the sky, 

Or ’mid the green wood still entrancing 
With their matchless melody. 


Bright flowerets, wearing angel dyes, 

In innocence they come and go— 

They smile alike ‘neath tranquil skies 
And when the raging tempests blow! 

Be mine to love them—gently wreathing 
Round €ach form that tempts their kiss,— 
And fancy that I hear them breathing 

On the zephyr tones of bliss! 


They be like the hues of even 

That, blooming in their skyey home, 

And breathing pure the breath of Heaven, 
Still fade before the darkness come— 
Budding thus in spring—bright morning— 
While they live they are but blest,— 
Dying thus at Winter’s dawning— 
Lovely still they go to rest! 


Bolivar, Tenn. 
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TOMES OF THE POETS. 
RYDAL MOUNT. 


To rue Epitror or THE MESSENGER: 


My Dear Sir.—You were kind enough, some 
time ago, to express a wish that I would con- 
tribute to the pages of the Messenger. Know- 
ing thatI have been a great wanderer during 
several years past, and that in the course of my 
travels, I have had occasion to visit some of the 
most interesting localities in the world, and have 
had intercourse with some of the noblest and 
best in other lands, you have thought thatI might 
be able to furnish you with some papers which 
would not be unworthy a place in the Southern 
Literary Messenger. Your opinion, thus kindly 
and flatteringly expressed, in regard to the value 
and iuterest of such articles as I might find time 
to write, has very naturally excited in me the 
wish to gratify you; and had not professional 
duties of no light character prevented hitherto 
my doing much else than necessary labor, I doubt 
not that I should ere this have sent you some of 
my lucubrations. But one thing and another 
have all along stood in the way; and even now, 
were it not for a recent occurrence of the deep- 
est interest to the world of letters, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, I suspect that I should have left 
unsaid various things which have occupied my 
thoughts for some time past, and which may not 
be without interest or importance to your read- 
ers. I refer to the death of Witt1am Worps- 
wortH, the noblest of the poets of his age and 
the bravest of the men of his day in the support 
of truth, purity and goodness. His decease was 
not unexpected certainly, for he was full of 
days and honors, and had reached that period of 
human life, when in the expressive language of 
the Psalmist, “our strength is but labor and sor- 
Fow, for it is soon cut off and we fly away.” 
And yet, when the sad news of his departure 
first came to me, I felt as though I had lost a 
dear friend, or rather a revered parent, whose 
being taken away is our loss, but hisgain. Busy 
memory called up the recollections of other days, 
when it had been my privilege to listen to the 
venerable sage, and to spend some of the pleas- 
antest hours and days of my life in elevatiug and 
inspiriting communion with England’s bard. It 
seemed but as yesterday when I was at Amble- 
side, Rydal Mount, and other charming spots 
around the lovely lakes of Westmoreland; and 
step by step I found myself going over the grounds, 
just as not long ago I had done in reality. It 
wus a pleasing and yet painful retrospect ; and 
yet though painful, I would not have been spared 
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worth had been gathered unto his rest, the rest 
which remaineth for the people of God ; and all 
grief and sorrow were swallowed up in hope and 
confidence of his now enjoying the pure and un- 
alloyed bliss of eternity. 

It occurred to me, while thus engaged in re- 
miniscences so interesting, that very possibly you 
might wish to have some account of a visit which 
I was privileged to make to the Lake District, 
and especially of the time which I was permitted 
to spend at Rydal Mount. Accordingly, I have 
looked up some memoranda, and written out for 
you with tolerable fulness all that I suppose you 
will care to have on this topic. Am I right in 
my supposition, that you and your readers will 
be interested in these recollections of Words- 
worth? If not, do not hesitate to consign them 
to the same grave where lie buried many other, 
if not many better, efforts of the pen. If you 
accept them—it is but fair to warn you—it may 
entail upon you not unlike things respecting some 
others of the genus irritabile vatum whom I have 
met, or to whose homes and haunts | have made 
a devout pilgrimage. 

Something more than a year ago I was return- 
ing fromatourin Scotland. Circumstances had 
abridged the time which I hoped to spend in the 
North, and some private matters forced me to 
proceed as rapidly as I conveniently could to 
London. I had purposed spending several weeks 
in visiting the English lakes, and thence passing 
into Wales, to cross over to ireland, and so re- 
turn to the metropolis in good time to go oun the 
continent during the latter part of autumn and 
the winter; but in no one respect was I able to 
do just as I wished; and I was obliged to be con- 
tent with a few days instead of some weeks in 
Westmoreland. These, however, I would fain 
hope were well employed. 

The contrast between the Scottish and Eng- 
lish lake and mountain scenery, I found to be 
more striking than I had imagined. The former 
appeared to me to be more bold, rugged, steep 
and grand ; the latter more quiet, not so lofty, 
more rounded and better wooded. The north- 
ern lakes are larger in general, farther remo- 
ved from the vicinity of man, and more in a 
state of native simplicity and beauty. The 
English sheets of water are less extensive, and 
bear about their sides aud banks, and on the 
neighboring hills, the evidences of civilization 
and refinement, often to a high degree. Both 
are beautiful, and both, at times, sublime: both 
are pleasing, and leave lasting impressions on the 
mind. To the lover of the wild and gloomy 
scenes where nature reigns supreme, where the 
hand of man has done and can do nothing, few 
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some of the Glens, and Hills, and Lakes of the 
Highlands; but to him who admires, and loves 
to wander amid the beautiful and quiet scenery 
of running stream, glassy lake, and lofty hill, and 
who feels how much the mansion of the poet, 
the cottage of the historian, the village spire, and 
the village itself, half hid among the trees, add 





teemed himself happy in being one of Christ's 
disciples. 

It will readily be imagined that I was drawn, 
almost irresistibly, to Rydal Chureh, for it is 
there that the great and good Wordsworth con- 
stantly attended; and I had a strong desire both 
to see and become acquainted with the venera- 


to the loveliness of the landscape, there is no | ble poet. The church is about a mile and a half 
place more likely to win upon his affections than | from Ambleside, and a very pleasant walk I found 
the vicinity of Windermere, Ulleswater, Rydal, jit to be, this bright and cheerful morning, so sug- 
Keswick, and other points in the Lake District.| gestive of wholesome reflections and so fuil of 
Without venturing to decide upon a question res-| indications of God’s goodness and mercy to our 





pecting which there is much room for discussion. ‘race. The edifice is small, containing only about 


I may perhaps be pardoned for saying that while | 
I enjoyed very highly the majesty and wild gran- | 
deur of the Highland lakes and mountains, I was, 
nevertheless more deeply interested in Winder- 
mere and Rydal Water than lL can well express; 


and I felt, as never I had felt before, how apt 
and meet was this lovely region for such men | 


and christians as Southey, Coleridge and Words- 
worth :—alas, that they are gone, and, like the 
righteous, taken away from the evil to come! 


“Sed omnes una manet nox 
Et calcanda semel via leti.”’ 


Late in the afternoon of a rather lowering day, 
after passing over a very hilly portion of road, I 
reached Ambleside, a small town situate in the 
vale of the Rothay, about ten miles from Patter- 
dale oa Ulleswater, and one from Windermere. 


thirty pews, with a single aisle through the mid- 
die of the church; it was built by Lady Flem- 


‘ing, who resides at Rydal Hall, close by, and is 
the “lady of the manor.” On the Sunday on 


which I was present the church was well filled, 
the services were performed as usual in the 
Church of England, and I had the pleasure of 


listening to a discourse from the Rector in aid of 


the funds of the Society for the Promotion of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. He made honorable 
mention of the Episcopal Church in the United 
States, an offshoot of the Church of England, 
and which, though now vigorous and flourishing, 
was in early days indebted to this venerable so- 
ciety for fostering care and support. After ser- 
vice, | had the pleasure of becoming acquainted 
with the Rev. Mr. Fleming, the incumbent of 
the parish; and I spent some two or three hours 
in very agreeable intercourse with him and his 


While riding along and crossing a lofty ridge, I | interesting family; in the afternoon I was grati- 


noticed a rather curious sign on the front of the | 


small inn, or farm-house by the road side, to this 
effect: “this is the highest inhabited house in 
England ;” which, I was assured, is the fact, this 
spot being between eighty and ninety feet higher 
than any other where man has taken up his resi- 
dence. On arriving at Ambleside, I found very 
comfortable accommodation at the * Salutation 
Hotel,” which I venture to commend to all trav- 
ellers. 

The next day was Sunday, alovely day in ap- 
pearance and reality. The few clouds that ob- 
scured the brightness of the sun now and then, 
only served to make it seem more brilliant and 
cheering when they were dispersed; and the 
quiet stillness of the scenery; the repose of every 
object; the Sunday garb of the poor man and 
his children; the groups of men, women and 
children walking to church, both across the green 
fields and along the high road; the equipage of 
the rich and noble, going to the same temple to 
offer up “common prayer” with all, high and 
low, there assembled ; these and such like things, 
which are almost peculiarly Euglish, rendered 
the day and the season of rest most soothing, 
peaceful and profitable to the looker-on who es- 


fied with the opportunity of hearing a sermon 
from the Rev. Mr. Hill, who married one of the 
poet Southey’s daughters. 

I had determined, as on every account most 
fitting, not to intrude upon Wordsworth’s privacy 
and retirement on the Lord’s day; but begged 
my friend, Mrs. Fleming, to say to him for me, 


that I would, with his permission, wait upon him 


in the morning. ‘This was directly after church, 
when the congregation had mostly dispersed. So 
soon, however, as the excellent old man learned 
that I was from America, and conuected by fra- 
ternal ties with some near and dear friends of his 
on this side the Atlantic, he came immediately 
up to me, took my hand with paternal regard, 
and begged me to walk with him to his house. 
I could not decline an invitation so cordially 
given, and so, walking by his side, and entering 
at once into a most pleasant conversation, I ac- 
companied himto Rydal Mount. The road that 
leads to it is finely gravelled, but rather steep and 
fatiguing to inexperienced pedestrians. Some 
ten or fifteen minutes brought us to the time- 
honored residence of the poet, who, with the 
greatest courtesy and consideration, pointed out 





the various objects of interest near his mansion. 
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There, directly in front, at some distance, lay in| Even here my pleasure did not end, for the kind 


calm and silent majesty, the lovely Windermere, | 


and gentlemanly host himself accompanied me 


the largest of the English lakes, being ten miles down the hill and walked a long distance up the 


in length and more than a mile in width in some 
places. There, a little to the right, were those 
hills entitled Loughrigg and Clappergate, rising 
aloft with jagged sides and having near their base 
clumps of trees and bushes. Farther on, to the 


right, lay Rydal Water, one of the smallest, but | 
certainly one of the most beautiful of the lakes, | 


with its woody islets and picturesque shores. 


Almost at our feet, was the sweet little village. 


of Rydal and the tower of the church rising 
amid the trees. On our left, were thick woods 
and undulating hills and fields of grain and grass: 
the whole forming a landscape of no common 
beauty and attractiveness, and when seen in such 
company, with its manifold and various loveli- 
ness pointed out by so true and profound an ad- 
mirer of nature’s works, more captivating than I 
can find words to express. 

I thought it but proper to apologise in few, but 
heartily uttered words, for giving Wordsworth the 
trouble of walking up and down to get at the points 
of interest and beauty, since a man of his years 
ought not to be taxed too much in the way of 
exertion. He promptly rejected any plea of ex- 
cuse on this score. 


twenty miles a day with any of you:” and I ob- 
served both on this and on other occasions when 
I had the pleasure of being in his company, that 
his step was elastic and vigorous, and his move- 
ments uncommonly active for one who was within 
a year of fourscore. 

Nearly an hour was spent in rambling about 
with the poet and gazing upon the beauties of 
that region which he had chosen for his residence, 
where alone hé seemed to breathe freely and 
where he had chosen to end his career. I was 
preparing to leave, with the understanding that 
I might have the privilege of calling on him ihe 
next day, when he politely urged me to go with 
him into his cottage-house, whose woodbiue 
porch seemed a meet entrance to a bard’s quiet 
home. I was. I coufess, nothing loth to accede 
to his request; so I followed my venerable host, 
was introduced to Mrs. Wordsworth, and to 
others, saw his grandchildren, got engaged in 
conversation on various subjects, and—what 
wouder is it!—remained for hours in the delight- 
ful study of the poet, enjoying a feast of good 
things which I can hardly ever again expect to 
meet with. There | was when tea was handed 
round, and there I spent my evening, delighted, 
gratified, proud aud happy, till, quite ashamed 
of my unreasonably long visit, so out of all pro- 
portion, and yet so hard to cut short, I rose to 
go aud made my parting greetings to all around. 


“Oh,” said he, smiling | 
pleasantly, “don’t say a word; I can walk my| 





road toward Ambleside whither I was returning. 

It would be difficult, nay, I think, almost im- 
possible for me to tell you how deep an impres- 
sion this afternoon and evening spent in Words- 
worth’s company made upon my mind. The 
deep-toned philosophy, the amiable spirit, the 
wise and thoughtful character, the curiosa felici- 
tas of expression which marked his converse, 
and the keen, piercing, though rather small black 
eye, which age had not dimmed, and which now 
sparkled with lofty sentiment, or was now fixed 
on the countenance of the listener, with grave 
earnestness, gave a charm and attractiveness to 
our intercourse which I shall in vain strive to ex- 
press in words. It was not so much what was 
said, for I profess to you that I am not able to 
give you in detail the topics on which he dis- 
coursed so well; it was not his words, nor even 
his sentiments on the various interesting subjects 
which were started, for I should fail were I to 
attempt to set them forth with accuracy ; it was 
not, as it seemed to me, because he talked like 
Coleridge, whose conversation was oftimes on 
stilts,and who went on like one lecturing beforea 
set audience; nay, rather it was, if 1 may so ex- 
press it, because he talked so simply, so natu- 
rally, so pleasantly, and withal so acutely. that 
one listened to him as a child might and ought 
to listen to a parent, where not the words but the 
spirit is imbibed, not the expressions used are 
remembered and treasured up so much as the 
affection which prompted, and the tone and man- 
ner in which the instruction was conveyed. | 
fear that I am not making the idea, which floats 
through my mind, either very clear or very com- 
prehensible ; yet I am not without hope that the 
thoughtful reader will catch a glimpse of my 
meaning, and will appreciate, to some extent at 
least, the advantages which so unexpectedly fell 
to my lot. Have you never, dear reader, been 
privileged to sit at the feet of one who was as 
pure and good as he was wise and learned; one 
whose grace of manner was as irresistible as his 
affectionate interest in your welfare was sooth- 
ing and inspiriting ; one who threw a charm over 
every topic, breathed life into every subject, gave 
dignity to every question? 1 doubt not you have, 
and I can appeal to you to believe me that Words- 
worth was such an one as this, and that purity, 
wisdom and goodness characterized his social 
and domestic intercourse. 

It was but in keeping with the venerable poet’s 
usual manner to turn the conversation to such 
subjects as his guest could speak upon with tole- 
rable assurance. He inquired earnestly and even 
affectionately respecting the progress and condi- 
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tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, or, to 
to use his own words, “As I must call it, the 
English Church in America.” It needs not 
here that I repeat his gratulations, or speak of 
the pleasure it afforded me to be able to give him 
very full and accurate information on the state 
of religion generally in the United States. His 
inquiries extended to other matters. He did me 
the honor to ask me of things which Englishmen, 
I am sorry to say, do not always either care or try 
to understand, and while he reprobated some 
points in our policy or four social arrangements 
with a severity not unexpected if not unmerited, 
he was frank enough to admit that there were 
difficulties in the way greater than he had sup- 
posed, and that it is no easy matter to effect so- 
cial or civil reform. He spoke strongly against 
slavery, as all his countrymen are in the habit of 
doing whenever they meet an American; and 
he dissented eutirely from some of our axioms, 
respecting civil and political rights and privileges; 
yet, when [ had, in as clear and straightforward 
a manner as I was able, set forth the inherent dif- 
culties connected with the whole subject of slave- 
ry, and particularly as it exists under the provi- 


as that goes they may not like their brethren 
across the Atlantic any too well; but I am sure 
that English gentlemen and men of all classes 
who have any tolerable information and are not 
trammelled by the narrow and absurd prejudices 
of past days of strife and dispute, are, with hardly 
an exception, not only polite and attentive to 
Americans who know how to behave themselves 
with proper self-respect, (as all, | am ashamed to 
say, do not,) but are also courteous and full of 
cordiality, far beyond what the rules of refined 
society impose upon them. I venture to assert 
this deliberately, without fear of contradiction, 
notwithstanding the occasional bitterness and 
outbreaks of dislike and malice which one meets 
with in the Times, or that organ of toryism, 
Blackwood’s ,Magazine. These represent the 
feelings of a class of persons in England, but a 
small class compared with the people at large ; 
some such, now and then, I have encountered, 
and on a very few occasions I have felt vexed 
and indignant at their conceit and abominable 
prejudice, but I must do Englishmen the justice 
to say, that so far as my experience has enabled 
me to judge, I have been treated even better for 


sions of the Constitution of the United States, and|being an American than if I had first drawn 


when I had attempted to present fairly the neither 
few nor small reasons for our belief in equality 
of political rights and our dislike of nobility, 
royal state, and legally established differences 
between man and man, he candidly confessed 
that these were matters well worthy his further 
consideration. At the same time he took occa- 
sion to avow his partiality for America, bis deep 
interest in her welfare, his ardent wish to see 
both countries united more and more strongly in 
the bonds of brotherhood and his conviction of 
the transcendant greatness of our beloved coun- 
try in the future. 

In this connection Wordsworth declared, what 
I believe from quite extensive and certainly care- 
ful observation to be true, that the feelings of 
Englishmen towards Americans are not what 
Mr. Cooper* and others have represented them 
to be, viz., those of dislike and even hatred, but 
the reverse. Jealousy on the part of some, nay, 
many, may and probably does exist, and so far 


*“ A few of the public writers here affect to maintain 
that there as no genera! inimical sentiment or prejudice 
in England against the United States, with the Edinburgh 
Review at their head. It might as well be denied that 
the sun appears in the east and sets in the west. The 
feeling is as apparent as the day, it mingles with every 
thought, colors every concession, and even tempers the 
charities. Every American established in the country as- 
serts it, all travellers believe it, even Captain Hall and 
other writers confess it, and four out of five, on the spot, 
when circumstances induce frankness, admit it.””—Ene- 
LAND. By an American, vol. ii, p. 135. 1837. 


breath in her Majesty’s dominions. Hence, I 
believe that though there may and always will be 
more or less rivalry between the two nations, the 
frequent intercourse, the similarity of interests, 
the strong bond of language, literature and free 
principles will serve to make us know each 
other better and better and unite us more and 
more closely in the bonds of brotherhood. 

In the course of our pleasant converse the 
venerable poet spoke most kindly of his brother 
bards across the Atlantic, whom he knew to 
some extent, though not so generally as I had 
supposed. He had met with some of the pro- 
ductions of Longfellow and admired them very 
much; Bryant’s poems he appeared to consider 
more striking and more full of America than any 
thing which he had seen; and his noble descrip- 
tions of American scenery had made a deep im- 
pression upon Wordsworth. Mrs. Sigourney he 
had seen, and several of her pieces he had read, 
and he spoke of them kindly and gently, as char- 
acterized by sweetness and melody, but as not 
to be ranked with the higher efforts of poetic ge- 
nius. Of American writers in general he ex- 
pressed a high opinion, taking occasion at the 
same time to censure severely the course of some 
of our countrymen who forget what is due to 
their hosts as well as themselves, and for mere 
popular purposes, help to fan the expiring flame 
of discord and national jealousy. But such 
names as Irving, Prescott, Marshall, Kent, Sto- 
ry aud many others were treasured up by him 





with affectionate interest. 
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Naturally enough while talking of such mat- 
ters the subject of international copyright was 
introduced. Wordsworth felt strongly on this 
point, and spoke strongly; he condemned with- 
outreserve the unfair and ungenerous advantage 
which is taken by publishers on both sides of the 
Atlantic, giving the author no benefit of his la- 
bors beyond what he can obtain at home. He 


expressed himself deliberately as of opinion that | 


so far from its being of advantage to usin America 
to get the productions of learning and genius 
without paying for them as we ought to do, it 
was prejudicial to the last degree to our own lit- 
erature. For what inducement is there to an 
American author to spend his time and his tal- 
ents on works for which he shall receive little or 
no remuneration? Why need he study and toil 
to produce some solid and lasting work in the- 
ology, medicine, law, science or general litera- 
ture, when the publishers will not give him a 
penny for what he has done, and when all they 
have to do is to take their choice out of the mul- 
titude of able productions in all departments of 
learning in the mother country? Again, how 
unjust, to putit on the lowest footing, and how un- 
fair and unwise is it, to prevent an author from 
enjoying the full benefit of his labors wherever 
his works are circulated,—unjust, because he 
has an equal right to the fruit of his toil with 
the manufacturer or with any one else; unfair 
and unwise, because genius and learning above 
all things deserve to be fostered, and like tender 
plants, ought not to be exposed to cold storms 
and the injuries of every heedless passer-by. It 
may not, perhaps, be necessary, but I must take 


the liberty to assure the reader that I fully ac-| 


corded with the poet, and have wished and con- 
tinue to wish most heartily that this boon may 
yet be rendered‘to authors at home and abroad, 
as no more than what is simply due to an ill- 
used and ill-appreciated class in the commu- 
nity- 

A few words more and I have done. The 
mansion of the poetis a curious old fashioned house 
internally as well as externally, but remarkably 
pleasant and commodious. You enter beneath 
a low portal over which the vines run in profu- 
sion, and find on your right haud asmall room in 
which breakfast is taken. To the left the hall 
leads into a larger room, which is the library and 
study, and a most agreeable place itis. “ A good- 
ly and choice collection of books, a large num- 
ber of engravings and paintings, among which 
is an excellent portrait of the poet painted by the 
late Henry Inman of New York, several fine 
specimens of statuary, with desks, old fashioned 
chairs and tables, fill the room, and give it an air 
of studious repose and comfort, apart from the 
gravity and severity of the mere student. Ad- 


joining the study is another parlor, not large, 
but like the study filled with books, and like it 
also looking out upon the lovely landseape in 
front of the mansion. The ceilings of the rooms 
are low and cottage like in their simplicity; the 
furniture is plain but solid, rich and admirably 
harmonious; and the arrangements in general 
are in keeping with the absence of all show and 
pretension on the partof the poet, whose mind 
seemed to be of too high an order to pay great 
heed to the mere externals of his house and its 
decorations. I do not know that I can describe 
Rydal Mount better than by saying in few words, 
that it is a place at which you feel at home al- 
‘most at once. There is no grandeur or state to 
frighten or annoy one, but you enter as it were 
a familiar place, you are in the presence of those 
who will not allow you to be ill at ease, and in 
half an hour’s time you can hardly believe that 
you have not known the persons and all you see 
about you for years instead of so brief a space. 
Jam satis est. 'Those hours are indelibly graven 
in my memory; that quiet, peaceful, happy 
Christian home I can never forget; and I shall 
esteem the privileges of the few days spent at 
Ambleside and Rydal as amongst the choicest in 
my whole life. 


| 
| 


Dear Mr. Epitror, When I began to write 
to you, I was not without hope of being able to 
say something respecting Wordsworth’s life and 
|eareer, for it has been a noble one, full of en- 
couragement to the child of song, still more full of 
bright hopes and joys to the Christian and the lover 
‘of truth and purity. It was my design, if possi- 
ible, to give expression to some sentiments which 
I am happy to entertain in regard to the noble 
old bard, and the writings with which he has fa- 
vored the world; and I purposed to some extent 
at least, to dwell upon the personal and mental 
characteristics of the man, which have elevated 
him above his fellows and placed his pame de- 
servedly among the very first of the poets of our 
age. Butjustat present, [ have notthe time, even 
if | were capable of doing justice to this interest- 
ing topic; it is only possible that at a subsequent 
date I may take it up and give you my views of 
poetry and poets as exemplified in the career of 
Wordsworth and his immediate compeers and 
friends. Meanwhile, I send you the above; take 
it for what it is worth; 





“Et mihi forsan modo quod negarit, 
Porriget hora.” 





A. M. 
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LINES: 
TO A FRIEND INVITING ME TO TOWN. 


Dear friend, who liv’st among the throng 
Of men whose thoughts are bent on gain, 
Whose eye beholds no other sight 
Than cotton bales and heaps of grain,— 
Not growing in their native fields, 
Or smiling all the country o’er— 
But closely packed in corded bags, 
Or ranged in sacks along the floor: 
Wouldst thou disturb my peaceful life 
With invitations to the town, 
To mingle in the various strife, 
And follow showmen up and down ? 
Must | renounce my calm repose, 
My otium and my dignitas, 
To gaze in town on fops and beaux 
And walk the streets lit up with gas ? 
Far other views my thoughts engage, 
Far other scenes my eye surveys, 
Far other sounds fall on my ears 
Than creaking carts and rattling drays! 
Soon as the rosy-fingered morn 
Once slides the eastern gates aside, 
And, from the temple of the sun, 
The light is streaming far and wide : 
Bright harnessed to his golden car, 
The fiery steeds impatient stand ; 
With arching necks, they paw the bar 
That separates them from the land, 
And from their hoofs the sparkles fly, 
As they stamp the pavement of the sky: 
Now Phoebus to their ardour yields, 
The world immense bursts on his sight 
Fire flashes from his burning wheels, 
And on his track roll clouds of light! 
Then hark, from every thicket near, 
The birds their melody begin :— 
The lively note of chanticleer— 
Maintains a most incessant din. 
Tis sweet to rise at the morning hour 
And join in nature’s general mirth, 
When incense breathes, from every flower, 
The grateful sacrifice of earth. 
Awhile forgetting human woes, 
My heart with rapture overflows; 
And oft in humble strains, like these, 
I sing the praises of the trees :— 
Hail to the sturdy live oak tree, 
That flings his branches far and wide— 
He plants his roots by the briny sea, 


And bathes his limbs in the swelling tide. 


When the storm is blackening in the sky, 
And the waves are rolling mountain high, 
He shakes his head, and scorns the blast, 
And keeps his foothold firm and fast! 
Sometimes, with Spenser in my hand, 

I take a stroll through Faery land ; 

And wonder how the Redcross Knight 
Can find such pleasure in a fight. 

Anon old Tasso strikes his lyre— 

My spirits then are all on fire 

To join the armed crusaders’ band, 

And journey to the Holy Land. 

But when the sun his course declines, 
And slowly sinks beneath the pines,— 

I watch, with fondly musing eye, 


The architecture of the skv, 

How light, and winds, and clouds together, 
Construct the palaces of Ether. 

Now temples rise, with spire on spire, 
Then frowning castles tipt with fire 

A city now bursts on the sight, 
Caressed by waves of purple light. 
Oh give me wings, that I may soar 
Beyond this earth, and be at rest 

A pilgrim on yon sunny shore, 

My home, the mansion of the blest! 


Farewell my friend—you plainly see 
The town can have no charms for me: 
For, wedded to a country life, 
I hate your scenes of city strife. 
For you—the crowded streets, the haunts of men— 
For me—the shady groves, the silent glen. 
JEROME. 





Essay on the Advantages to be derived from 
the Study of the Classics,* 


The distinguishing characteristic of the pres- 
ent age, we are told on all hands, is Utilitarian- 
ism. Every thing in science, art, and common 
life, is tried in the balance of utility, and when- 
ever the resulting advantages are what are called 
by the experimenters, **tangible” as well as great, 
it is found wanting and promptly discarded as 
worthless. And so far as material products are 
concerned, this method of testing things by their 
money value may be an evidence of the wisdom 
of the age. 

Though mind too bears a money value, so 
many more elements come in to complicate the 
problem of its worth, as to render it far more 
difficult of solution than the other. Man’s busi- 
ness in relation to the world, being to make the 
most and best use of all his powers, the ques- 
tion arises first of all in reference to the highest 
and most excellent of these, how is it to be best 
improved? It is not the design of this essay to 
attempt an answer to this question, but merely 
to adduce some views showing the shallowness 
of the arguments of those who in answering it, 
would banish from the curriculum of the stu- 
dent the study of the ancient languages. Where 


* This Essay was read in our hearing at the recent 
Commencement of the University of Virginia, by Mr. 
Robert G. H. Kean, of Caroline county, Va., one of the 
Bachelors of Arts. We were so much struck at thetime 
with the concise and forcible manner in which the advan- 
tages of classical study were presented by the young 
recipient of the baccalaureate, that we asked at his hands 
a copy of his essay for publication, which we insert in 
direct violation of a fixed rule of the office—not to publish 
collegiate addresses. The reader, we are sure, will make 





no objection to the instance.—{ Ed, Sou. Lit. Mess. 
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we find a time-honored custom, we naturally 
conclude that it is based upon substantial rea- 
sons, and the strength of the presumption js in 
proportion to the length of time it has obtained, 
and the universality of its adoption. Hence be- 
fore giving up our hereditary adherence to such 
a custom, we require that it be shown to be use- 
‘ess or absurd; nor are most of us willing even 
then to abandon it. Yet even this powerful sup- 
port of prejudice has not been sufficient to pro- 
tect the custom of making the study of the an- 
cient languages a large element in a liberal edu- 
cation, from the principle of “ practical utility.” 
If we confine ourselves to showing, that the ob- 
jections which have been urged against studies 
of this character are insufficient to induce us ra- 
tionally to abandon them, we have still to show 
that the presumption in their favour has a ra- 
tional basis—in other words, that these pursuits 
are worth the time and Jabour bestowed upon 
them. 

I propose first to answer some of the objec- 
tions which have been brought forward, and then 
to address myself to the real task—viz: to en- 
deavor to show that classical studies are a good 
investment of time. 

We are told then, (and this is the most vulgar 


objection,) that this sort of information is of Do | 
practical use, that as for the works of ancient, 


authors, if they are the objects of our wishes, we 
have translations of all of them, more accurate 
usually than we can make for ourselves, that the 
lexicons of our own Janguage and the use of our 
own authors give us a more accurate notion of 
the signification of our terms, than the know- 
ledge of the roots from which they came, though 
we should be able to trace them back to Babel. 
Furthermore, (and this they make the stronghold 
of their position,) that the advantages, (conce- 
ding that there be any,) are enormously out of 
proportion to the labor and time consumed in ac- 
quiring any thing like a familiar acquaintance 
with these tongues, and that this time and exer- 
tion, if turned into better channels, would be pro- 
ductive of results far more worthy of our efforts. 

In reference to the first of these objections, 
it is to be observed that it is a dogmatical 
assertion of their side of the question under dis- 
cussion and consequently lays the onus probandi 
upon those who make it. The narrowness of 
the views of those who measure the worth of 
literary or scientific attainment by what they call 
* practical utility,” affords them an entire protec- 
tion. Such are alike incapable of comprehend- 
ing and appreciating the subjects and their uses. 
Because they see most within their own contract- 
ed horizon they are incredulous when others tell 
them there is something to be seen beyond it. 
We shall see, however, that there are practically 


' 





useful results sprivging out of these pursuits, 
The second objection is less easily met, because 
it is less definite. It rests upon a comparison of 
things which do not admit of a common mea- 
sure. The mental improvement of the man ig 
what both parties aim at, and while each ac- 
knowledges that the other will partially attain 
the common end, the objector assumes that some 
plan of education different from that now gen- 
erally pursued, will more fully compass it. We 
reply that inasmuch as these studies exercise the 
faculties in a different way from any others, they 
therefore benefit them in a way in which no 
others can. 

The acateness of the philologist is more prac- 
tically useful than that of the mathematician, for 


though the latter arrogates to himself alone the 


title of analyst, the other is as truly one as he, 
and the processes being more analagous to the 
reasonings of common life, the exercise is more 
beneficial. But let us see whether, as this class 
of objectors assume, some other department of 
study can be advantageously substituted for that 
of the ancient languages. 

The earliest intellectual processes of the infant 
would appear to be in the departments of gram- 
mar, natural philosophy and mathematics. For 
1 suppose there are few, if any processes, deserv- 
ing to be styled intellectual, before the little learn- 
er begins to apprehend a connection between the 
audible sound and the thing signified, to make 
experiments in the laws of equilibrium and mo- 
tion and to entertain some notions of numbers. 
For the first few years of his life, he is allowed 
to go on, making his own observations and in- 
ductions, without constraint, and almost without 
assistance. But presently he has attained such 
a degree of mental development, that this pro- 
cess is too slow to keep pace with his expanding 
capacities. His instructors lack the time to 
teach him orally, and, having in view the advan- 
tages to accrue to him through life from such 
knowledge, teach him to read his mother tongue. 
But while thus teaching him to read it, who is 
guilty of the absurdity of attempting to explain 
the subtile principles and nice distinctions with 
which grammar as ascience abounds? Of these 
he remains in profound ignorance, for as far as 
our vernacular and most of the modern langua- 
ges are concerned, they remain a sealed casket 
not merely to the juvenile intellect, but to most 
of adult years. 

He is now in a condition to address himself to 
studies of various kinds, elementary of course. 
The object of all general education being mental 
training more than the actual information gained, 
it is obvious that the studies of this period should 
be selected from subjects which shall require as- 





siduity, and yet be easily comprehended—whicb 
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shall not be abstract like mathematics, requiring 
a concentration too painful to be expected from 
a child, (except at intervals too rare to furnish 
the necessary degree of 


“ restraint, 
To sweeten liberty,”’) 


nor experimental, like the physical sciences, 
which presume a previous degree of cultivation 
supposed not yet to have been attained. 

It appears then that the time which should in 
early youth be devoted to study, can most profit- 
ably be spent upon such subjects as geography 
and grammar, relieved, as before hinted at, by 
the elements of the abstract sciences. 

That geography fulfils the conditions laid down, 
is obvious. But does grammar? As has been 
already stated, that of our own and most other 
modern langaages certainly does not,—conse- 
quently some way must be shown of imparting 
the general principles of all grammar with the 
requisite ease. ‘The application of these to our 
own will then be easy. If this can be effected, 
mere than the original ohject—an acquaintance 
with the vernacular—will be accomplished. This 
then is the practical question—How are gram- 
matical studies to be brought under these condi- 
tions? I answer confidently, by the interven- 
tion of the ancient languages. 

The Greek, presenting as it does a striking 
analogy to the English in construction, upon this 
ground claims the preference—while the Latin 
is the raw material from which has been manu- 
factured one half of our vocabulary. 

The similarity of principle in these is such as 
to render the acquisition of one comparatively 
easy to a master of the other, and each presents 
intrinsic advantages which have just been glanced 
at. (This is meant for those who say that one 
is enough.) 

The regular, systematic, scientific inflections 
which by the mere forms of the words map 
down to the eye the relations subsisting be- 
tween the parts of discourse, are what furnish 
the student with the great key to the arcana of 
Grammar. We have no such contrivance. 
These relations are either left to the imaginative, 
or cumbrously expressed by a whole host of par- 
ticles—those barbarous inventions which make 
our language so difficult. 

And accordingly the instructor may dilate 
upon construction after construction, and give 
rule after rule, without the pupil’s being one whit 
the wiser. 

It is as if the lesson were in Geography and 
the teacher without a map were to tell his pupil 
that Nashville was so far west of Washington, 
aud St. Louis so far west of Nashville, and In- 
dependence of St. Louis, and so he might go on 
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making the circuit of the globe half a dozen 
times, and the urchin—unless he should be more 
of a geometer than by this process he is likely to 
be of a geographer, not know that he is one half 
around. He knows the general direction and 
that is all. Just so, the learner may take it on 
authority that there exist these to him imaginary 
relations, which constantly elude his grasp, till 
there is placed before him a plain and accurate 
map of the whole matter. 

And thus is made apparent the utter futility, 
not to say absurdity, of the attempt to teach 
small children English Grammar. 

Here then is a great practical advantage pre- 
sented by classical studies, as furnishing a sub- 
ject suited to the capacity of early youth, and as 
presenting (to ordinary minds) the only means 
of comprehending the grammar of our own lan- 
guage, which without such illustration appears 
“ rudis indigestaque moles” of nouns, verbs and 
particles innumerable. 

But what are the faculties of mind cultivated 
by these studies ? 

The memory is, and to a great degree. Ob- 
jectors say unduly. Yet it is called into requi- 
sition as much or more in medicine, in chemistry, 
and in Natural History, without its being propo- 
sed to dispense with these on that account. 

The analytical powers are incessantly invoked. 
The sentence must be divided into its various 
members, that the relations between these may 
be seen; the members into words whose mu- 
tual dependence and influence are to be con- 
sidered ; the words ranged in their respective 
classes as parts of speech, each one subjected to 
microscopic inspection by the aid of the princi- 
ples of etymology; dissected into radical and 
termination, the appropriate significations of 
these assigned, and comparative etymology in- 
voked to show the analogies they bear to words 
in their own or kindred languages. And then 
these steps may be retraced. So that we have 
memory, analysis, classification, syathesis, con- 
stantly employed—while at the same time is ac- 
quired a habit of patient investigation invaluable 
in every department of scientific and literary 
pursuit. 

To the general philologist the classics are in- 
dispensable. It is from these monuments of the 
past that he traces the dialects of the present day, 
and it is with these that he compares them. 
This, though a special use of the classics, is by 
no means an unimportant one. Its bearing on 
Ethmology and through it on History, gives it a 
value independent of its intrinsic claims as a cu- 
rious and interesting pursuit. 

But more particularly. In the Latin we have 
ihe chief element of the languages of more than 





half the civilized world. ‘The Romance lan- 
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guages spoken in Italy, France, Spain, most of 
South America and a large part of North Amer- 
ica may any or all be mastered with comparative 
ease by a proficientin that tongue. It exists too 
largely as an element in the English, having 
been introduced directly and through the Norman 
French. The Greek, though possessing no such 
claims as these, has, as I have already mention- 
ed, others peculiar to itself—such as the strict 
analogy it bears to the other (Teutonic) element 
of our language, and hence the similarity and 
identity not only of radicals but of constructions 
in the two. Again. It is more systematic and 
complete in its mechanism than the Latin, or 
any other language perhaps that ever existed. 

And again. These languages embody a lite- 
rature containing confessedly the sublimest speci- 
mens of poetry and eloquence. 

Athenian oratory, poetry, sculpture, history 
and philosophy have been the models on which 
for 2,000 years the rest of the world have formed 
their tastes and which they have striven to emu- 
late. ‘This cannot be accidental. ‘Talents such 
as were possessed by Sophocles, Phidias, De- 
mosthenes, Thucydides and Aristotle are rare in- 
deed, and such themes as were afforded to the 
dramatic muse by the legends of semibarbarous 
Greece—to the orator by the condition of polit- 
ical affairs at the juncture at which he flourish- 
ed—and to the sculptor by their Mythology, are 
scarce; yet when we consider the insignificance of 
Attica both in duration as an independent state, 
aud in population, in comparison with the whole 
world in all ages, these fortuitous circumstances 
are insufficient to make us believe that they and 
they alone can account for the fact, that a small 
district—a single city, within the space of a sin- 
gle century, should have produced the master- 
pieces of the world in all these departments of 
the fine arts. ‘The element which is wanting for 
the solution is, I suspect, to be found in the 
genius of the tongue, as acting and reacting with, 
modifying and being modified by the genius of 
the people. A people who grew up speaking 
and hearing a language at once copious and ex- 
act—musical and sonorous—sprightly and digni- 
fied—must needs have been cultivated—the off- 
spring of the nation’s mind, like the dust of the 
diamond it polished the gem of which it was a 
part. 

I very much doubt whether a Demosthenes 
could speak French and continue a Demosthenes. 
No man ever had a better opportunity to make 
just such appeals as rang from the &nya, than was 
afforded by the convention, yet who does the 
Athenian the injustice to compare him with Mi- 
rabeau? 

But apart from this hypothesis. 

Every one uses the phrase ‘an accomplished 





classical scholar” as a high testimonial to litera- 
ry merit. Every one must admit that the pecu- 
liar force and beauty of the ancient models ig 
utterly lost—upon all but those who study them in 
the originals, so far at least as they depend on the 
turn of expression and often much further. 

If, then, it is worth our while at all to hold com- 
munion with these mighty minds of the past, itis 
doubly so to do it as it were face to face and not 
through the distorting medium of a translation. 
Indeed, so far as the cultivation of the taste is 
concerned, they are in that shape almost worth- 
less. ‘The style is not that of the author but of 
the translator, and the thoughts are too often 
crippled for waut of like or analagous turns of 
expression, or else spread out into a diluted par- 
aphrase. Would you shroud a statue in a veil to 
examine its delicate proportions ! 

I have thus endeavored to show the advanta- 
ges of a classical education as consisting chiefly 
in first—the most practicable method of acqui- 
ring an accurate knowledge of the principles of 
Grammar—pointing out at the same time some 
of the difficulties of ourowntongue, and how byan 
acquaintance with the classics these are obviated, 
and that it is moreover a department of study 
eminently adapted to early youth. 

Next. That it is caleulated to produce and 
foster habits of patient research and analytical 
investigation. 

Again. Thatthese languages furnish us with the 
key to those of three-fourths of the civilized world. 

Finally. That they contribute not a little to 
the formation of a refined taste. 

For taste, being the result of a judgment, is 
cultivated in proportion as that faculty, in refer- 
ence to a particular object. The force of the 
expression, depending on the genius of the tongue, 
isin great measure lost in a translation, and there- 
fore the ancient authors and orators to be appre- 
ciated must be read understandingly in the origi- 
nals. The superior mechanism of their lan- 
guages gave them a power which cannot be 
comprehended till it is seen, nor imitated till itis 
comprehended. 

So far I have endeavored to confine myself to 
the reason of the thing, without appealing to au- 
thority or experience. 

It may not be amiss in conclusion to call at- 
tention to the fact, that scarcely a name can be 
found, distinguished in any of the various walks 
of literature, but that the bearer was deeply 
versed in the classics, and his writings bear deep 
traces of their influence. 

It will suffice to name Niebuhr, Arnold, Ma- 
caulay, in history; Brown, Hume, Whately, in 
philosophy ; Addison, and his compeers as essay- 
ists; and in poetry, Dryden, Pope, Gray and 





Milton. 
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THE SELDENS OF SHERWOOD. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


When every tongue thy follies named, 
I fled the unwelcome story ; 
Or found in even the faults they blamed, 
Some gleams of future glory. 
T still was true, when nearer friends 
Conspired to wrong, to slight thee ; 
The heart that now thy falsehood rends 
Would then have bled to right thee. 
But go, deceiver go,— 
Some day, perhaps, thou’lt waken 
From pleasure’s dream to know 
The grief of hearts forsaken. 


The process of disenchantment in love often 
proceeds almost as rapidly as that of enchant- 
ment takes place ; one touch of Ithuriel’s spear, 
and the image which shone resplendent in more 
than mortal beauty and grace, is transformed into 
hideous reality, when “the hidden man of the 
heart” is thusrevealed. ‘Then imagination, like 
an avenging goddess, when truth has stripped 
the object of the garment of light with which 
she had first invested it, clothes it in some form 
indescribably dark and repulsive. Even the out- 
ward form, in such cases, undergoes a transfor- 
mation, when we view it no longer as the temple 
of an exalted spirit, butas the abode of a false and 
mean soul; the beauty of coloring, of form, of 
outline, is not only lost, but so strongly associa- 
ted with mental and moral depravity, that it ex- 
cites only sentiments of pain and disgust. 

This disenchanting process was now going on 
rapidly in Virginia’s heart, but it was attended 
with much pain and humiliation ; she was asham- 
ed of her own folly and obstinacy, and as she 
took a retrospective view of the last few months, 
she was filled with vexation and mortification. 
Margaret perceived that Virginia’s feelings had 
undergone a revolution with regard to Augustus, 
with so much pleasure, that her spirits became 
so exhilarated, as to make her society extremely 
attractive to every member of the household ; 
for hers was not the exuberance of animal spi- 
rits, which soon becomes oppressive and fatigu- 
ing to all but the very young and the very gay, 
but the overflow of playfulness, good humor, 
quick and lively perceptions, with that wise 
adaptation of themes and tone of conversation 
to the person addressed, which is always in a 
high degree pleasing, as every one likes that 
their individuality should be observed and recog- 
nized. 

It was well for the tranquillity of both sisters 
that this change had taken place in Virginia’s 
feelings, before the occurrence of an event, which 





would otherwise have tried her firmness sadly. 
There was to be a great wedding at the house 
of Mrs. Lesley, one of Mrs. Lennox’s nearest 
neighbors, and most intimate acquaintances. 
Miss Emma Lesley was to be married to a gen- 
tleman from Philadelphia, who was expected to 
bring with him a large party of friends; Augus- 
tus Vernon was one of the invited guests, and he 
eagerly accepted the invitation, as he bad heard 
that Virginia Selden was at Bellevue, and he 
was extremely anxious to see her again, notonly 
because he really fancied himself passionately in 
love with her, but because his wounded vanity 
could not be healed, unless he could triumph 
over the opposition of ber friends, and conduct 
their love affair to a successful issue. 

When Mary laughingly announced in the fam- 
ily circle “that all who had hearts must take 
care of them, as the incomparable Mr. Vernon 
was to be one of the wedding guests,” Arthur 
stole a side-long glance at Virginia, to discover 
how the information affected her. Her color 
rose to her temples, and her countenance wore 
an expression which he could not decypher, but 
which was most certainly not a pleasurable one; 
he perceived at once that some change had 
taken place in her feelings which he could not 
understand, and determined to seek an explana- 
tion of it from Margaret, as soon as an opportu- 
nity offered of doing so. Margaret was startled 
and disturbed to find that the reality of the 
change which she hoped had taken place in Vir- 
ginia’s heart, would so soon be tested; nor could 
she feel reassured until she could hear from Vir- 
ginia herself the nature of her emotions on this 
occasion. 

“But Virginia and yourself have proved that 
you can resist his charms,” said Mary, address- 
ing herself to Margaret, ‘as I know he was at 
Sherwood last summer, and Louisa and Cecilia 
will never fall in love until mama tells them to 
do so; so that I am the only one of the party 
exposed to danger after all, and terrible indeed 
is the danger, as I hear he is a professional heart- 
breaker, and says, moreover, he could never love 
any one who is not as graceful as a nymph, and 
as beautiful as a goddess.” 

One glance showed Margaret that Virginia 
was completely screened from observation, as 
she had turned towards a table, and was very 
busily engaged in assorting silks for embroide- 
ry. Margaret then looking at Mary, answered 
in her own playful tone. 

« But the triumph of female skill, is the power 
of investing one’s self with imaginary charms ; 
you must learn to appear to Mr. Vernon as grace- 
ful as a wood nymph, and as beautiful as a god- 
dess.” 

«That presupposes he has some imagination 
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to work upon; now the faculties of the mind are 
generally rather imperfect in these very beauti- 
ful men, and I have an idea Mr. Vernon forms 
no exception to the general rule in this respect. 
What say you Arthur?” 

* That it is a general rule, without exception, 
as far as my knowledge extends, but,” added 
Arthur, willing to spare Virginia’s feelings by 
changing the theme, “observe the rule only ap- 
plies to that class of men, whom ladies call beau- 
tiful, divine, &c., and not at all to really fine 
looking men, such as men would admire.” 

‘*Sueh as Mr. Arthur Selden for example,” 
said Mary laughing; “ well, if you will agree to 
invest me with imaginary charms, I will do the 
same kind office for you.” Mary had not thought 
of the full import of ber speech, until she had 
uttered it, and she was vexed at the blush which 
overspread her face at its conclusion. 

Arthur colored a little too, though he replied 
with a bright smile, “ I am enchanted at the idea, 
and you must clothe me with the character of a 
favorite hero of romance, though for pity’s sake, 
do not expect me to sustain it, but let imagina- 
tion support the delusion throughout.” 

“'That is a charming thought, provided you 
will do your part, for my imagination is of that 
sort, which requires a strong foundation of re- 
ality before it can work at all. Let us each se- 
lect a hero, and the matter shall be decided by 
drawing straws, for I know of none for whom I 
have any very particular admiration. Mama, 
you must have the first selection.” 

Mrs. Lennox smiled. ‘ You know I am not 
very extensively acquainted with that class of 
personages, but if I must, perforce, make a se- 
lection, I should name Sir Charles Grandison.” 

“Excellent,” said Mary clapping her hands 
and laughing, “costume and all.” 

“* Mercy, mercy,”’ my dear aunt, said Arthur, 
“T should greatly prefer being put in the stocks; 
it would be utterly impossible to perform even a 
tenth part of the bowing and smiling which 
would be requisite, to say nothing of the more 
important parts of his character.” 

‘“‘T give you credit, Arthur,” said Mrs. Lennox, 
“for having read such a sterling book as Sir 
Charles Grandison, I know few young men now- 
a-days, who would have patience to go through 
it, notwithstanding the excellent sense and mo- 
rality it contains.” 

“Tam sorry I cannot claim the credit, since 
you consider it as such. I remember, when I 
was a child, my mother used to read parts of Sir 
Charles Grandison aloud to us, but they had 
generally the effect of promising me a delightful 
nap after a few minutes.” 

“Young people are incorrigible, I believe,” 
said Mrs. Lennox smiling. “at least they will 








never profit by the wisdom of their elders, so | 
withdraw my motion, and leave you to your own 
devices, while I go and finish my letters for the 
mail.” 

So saying, she withdrew to her apartment, 
and the mirth of the little circle became more 
unrestrained, as Mary continued to collect the 
votes of the company for the heroes they pre- 
ferred, and Arthur to protest against each one 
that was named. The range of choice in those 
days was comparatively very limited, the boun- 
daries of fiction much more clearly defined. The 
historical novel, the fashionable novel, the politi- 
cal novel, the religious novel, the atheistic novel, 
the savage novel, the convict novel, the socialist 
novel, the ragged school novel, the anomalous 
novel, formed of all that is squalid and repulsive 
in the outward; all that is dark, hideous and 
abominable in the inward world, still hovered in 
chaos, until the creating spirits appeared to evoke 
them from the * vasty deep,” some for the im- 
provement, some for the delight, some for the 
wonder, others for the horror and corruption of 
mankind, various as the powers, the talents, the 
feelings, the situations, to which the increasing 
developments of society have given rise—the 
mighty tangled mass of hidden and apparent 
causes called “the spirit of the age.” 

Virginia was not at all disposed to participate 
in the amusement which this conversation af- 
forded to the rest of the party, for two reasons; 
in the first place, she disliked ridicule as applied 
to romance, which she delighted to consider asa 
possibility that might become a reality; in the 
next, because Mary’s and Arthur’s playful sallies 
upon the characters and situations of some of 
the novels which she most admired, placed some 
of the follies in which she had indulged in a ri- 
diculous light to herself. She felt vexed with 
herself, humiliated, and worst of all, her mind 
was undergoing the process of disenchantment, 
and the fairy fields through which she had been 
wandering, seemed changing to dreary wastes 
and black bogs beneath her feet. The effect of 
the conviction, that she had been deceived with 
regard to the character of Augustus, extended its 
influence to all the objects which she had con- 
nected with the delusive dreams of happiness 
once associated with hisimage. She sighed quite 
as much for the dreams that had fled, as at the 
bitterness of the truths she had discovered. 

. Margaret guessed truly the state of Virginia's 
feelings, and was pleased to observe that she ex- 
erted herself very much to appear cheerful and 
indifferent, and even to take some part in the 
conversation that was going on, though her smiles 
were evidently faint and foreed, and she said but 
little. She could with less pain have disbelieved 
in the existence of all real heroes, from Czxsar 
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to our * illustrious Southerner,” as the noblest of 
Virginia’s sons has been designated by one des- | 
tined like himself to fill a bright page in history, 
than have denied the possible existence of the 
bright creations of fancy—the heroes of romance. 
Yet she was compelled to admit, if such beings | 


honors of the forest.” The analogy between 
the material and spiritual world, the grand un- 
written language by which the Deity addresses 
His creatures through his works, impressed the 
‘hearts of Margaret and Mary with tenderness 
not unmingled with sadness, that “sadness by 


really existed, Augustus was certainly not one of which the heart is made better,” as they pursued 


them. 
The recollection of Clara, her exquisite, touch- 


ing loveliness, bearing too such evident traces “ 


sorrow in her whole appearance, aud the dis 
covery of the miniature, were seldom absent from 
her thoughts, and the impression which the scene 
she had witnessed in church had made upon her 
feelings, was heightened by Margaret’s relation 
of Mrs. Hickman’s conversation with Mary and 
herself, when they accompanied Clara to Clo- 
verdale. Virginia felt very anxious to know 
something more of this poor girl’s fate, and she 
was much gratified to find that Margaret and 
Mary had determined to call by Cloverdale, in 
their morning ramble, with some little presents 
for the children, and some flowers for Clara, but 
chiefly to seek another opportunity of seeing her, 
and discovering whether they could in any way 
minister to her wounded spirit. 

Virginia did not propose accompanying her 
sister—she did not feel equal to it, but she had 
such unbounded reliance in Margaret's power of 
eliciting confidence, and imparting comfort, that 
she felt almost sure Clara would receive some 
benefit from her visit. Margaret understood the 
smile so full of sweetness and sensibility, with 
which Virginia looked up in her face, when she 
told her whither she was going, and for what 
purpose, but a blush quickly succeeded the smile, 
and tears glistened in her eyes as she whispered : 

“Fear no more for me, dear Margaret, I am 
disenchanted; the pain is past, but the shame 
remains.” 

Margaret replied by pressing her hand, kissing 
her cheek affectionately, and saying in a low 
tone—** Thank Heaven, a dream once vanished 
returns no more: you are safe now.” 

It was a November morning, one of those beau- 
tiful days which enable us to realize the bless- 
ings of more favored climes, where existence 
itself isanenjoyment. The air was mild, yet ex- 
hilarating, uniting the softness of summer to the 
bracing elasticity of winter; the haze of the In- 
dian summer hung over the still gorgeous woods, 
whose lingering tints of purple, crimson and gold, 


their way through the wood for some time in 
silence. 

In moods of feeling such as these, Mary’s mind 
almost always reverted to Charles Selden, for to 
his influence and conversation she traced the first 

awakening of her spiritual vature; all that was elc- 

vated, holy, spiritual, recalled him who had open- 
ed her eyes to the glories of invisible things, and 
taught her to view the objects of sense, as types 
of the grand and living realities of the spiritual 
world. She found now in Margaret’s society a 
charm and interest resembling what she had felt 
in that of Charles Selden; it was refreshing and 
delightful to pour forth her thoughts and feelings 
again to one who could listen with sympathy and 
candor, and rectify errors with so much playful 
kindness, as to convert reproof into pleasure. 


Mary and Margaret soon fell into conversation 
upon a theme of which they were both thinking, 
a theme very pleasant to them both—Charles 
Selden, and from him, by gradual transition, to 
Reginald and Arthur. Margaret was pleased to 
perceive how thoroughly Mary appreciated the 
fine points in Arthur's character, or rather how 
well she had guessed them, by that sort of divina- 
tion which a mysterious sympathy sometimes 
enables one to exercise. They walked on, en- 
gaged so pleasantly in conversation, that they 
were surprised when they found themselves at 
the yard gate of Cloverdale. 

Mrs. Hickman seemed a little surprised, but 
much gratified to see the young ladies, and ap- 
peared to appreciate their kindness so highly, 
when they produced their little presents for the 
children, as to make them ashamed of having 
excited so much gratitude by so slight an effort. 
Mrs. Hickman had one of those honest, hearty, 
unsuspicious natures, which seem made to give 
and receive pleasure. 

After some conversation with Mrs. Hickman, 
Margaret enquired if she could see Miss Kauf- 
man ; adding that the wish did not proceed from 
any impertinent curiosity, but she felt so much 
interested in her, that it would gratify her ex- 


were subdued by the prevailing russet hues of tremely to see her again, if the interview would 
late autumn; here and there some asters display- | 20t be unpleasant to Clara. 


ed their parting bloom, and the celestial blue of 


“If she will see any one, I am sure it will be 


the gentianella peeped from beneath the fallen | you, Miss,” replied Mrs. Hickman, with good- 


leaves. The glory of the year was fast depart-|humored alacrity. 


“She has spoken several 


ing, how many hopes and fears and joys were| times of your kindness and Miss Mary’s, and it 


passing with it, sere and withered like the “leafy 





was only yesterday, she said she thought she 
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should like to talk to you, if you were not a 
stranger.” 

Margaret was delighted to hear this, for she 
felt a very strong desire to see Clara, a hope that 
she might be enabled to impart light and com- 
fort to her mind; she felt that hers was a pecu- 
liar case, beyond the reach of ordinary rules, 
where conventionalities were unnecessary, and 
in which she might speak as the child of the 
same Great Father might address a suffering 
sister, discovering to her sources of consolation 
flowing freely for all. 

Mrs. Hickman went immediately to Clara’s 
apartment to deliver Margaret’s message, and 
returned in a few moments saying that Miss Clara 
would be very glad to see her, if she would please 
to walk up. 

“Send up one of the children to show the 
way,” said Mary, “I dare say Miss Kaufman 
had rather see one, than both of us, and we will 
chat here, in the meantime together.” 

Mrs. Hickman seemed much pleased at this 
proposal, to which she readily assented. 

Poor Clara! this beautiful morning had called 
forth in her heart, feelings of the most profound 
sadness,—how fair, how lovely was all without, 
how dark, how desolate, all within; how many 
recollections of departed joys did this weather 
and scenery awaken! The happiness of her 
past life seemed but a cruel mockery. Why 
was she formed thus. with such fearful capacities 
of joy and sorrow, and why when she had just 
tasted of the cup of bliss, had it been dashed from 
her lips, and why was she made to drink so deeply 
of the cup of tears? Why, oh why was all this, 
why was she an orphan, not an orphan in the 
world, but in the universe, for she felt that she 
had a Creator, but not a Father in Heaven. 

Those who have been nurtured in the sort of 
earthly paradise, which warm, exclusive love, a 
total exemption from the cares and trials of life, 
unrestrained enjoyment of nature, and the bright 
dreams of Imagination can create, but who yet 
in these days of bliss have never been instructed 
in the sad realities of existence, never taught the 
great truths of Revelation, to prepare them for 
the battle of life, which must come to all, may 
well call forth the deepest pity of those who can 
feel for the woes of others, when their day of 
trial comes. 

No one could have seen the workings of that 
young, broken heart without compassion. She 
closed her eyes on the fair scene without, and 
sought once more to recall her dear father, the 
sweet home of her youth, with its birds and flow- 
ers, Augustus as she knew him in those days of 
bliss,—instinctively she placed her hand on his 
miniature, which she always wore around her 
neck, this was all which remained to her of him, 








and it sometimes served to bring back dreams of 
unearthly brightness. 

But she could no longer conjure up these de- 
lusions, the irrevocable, inexorable Past was 
gone from her for ever, and with it all that she 
had held dear upon earth, and she longed for 
some glimpse of the spirit-land ; a silent solemni- 
ty and awe filled her heart, the strange feelings 
that now often came over her, admonished her 
that she was rapidly passing away—and whith- 
er. She had occasionally in compliance with 
her promise to Gerald Devereux, looked over 
some passages of Scripture, but without hope or 
object; to her it was a dark and sealed book, yet 
a feeling of helplessness and misery, combined 
with the ideas which had struck her so forcibly 
in Mr. Morton’s discourse, Jed her now to seek 
in its pages, whether any ray of light or comfort 
could be found there. 

She had often thought of Margaret since the 
day she accompanied her from church; there 
was something so kind, so sincere in her eye, so 
gentle, so sweet even to tenderness in the tones 
of her voice, that it strongly attracted Clara to- 
wards her, she was quite sure that Margaret felt 
deeply for her, and in her desolation there was 
something soothing in this idea, and in thinking 
if there was any living being to whom she could 
express the thoughts and feelings that were break- 
ing her heart, the image of Margaret presented 
itself. In this mood, she hailed it as an happy 
omen, when Mrs. Hickman came to deliver Mar- 
garet’s message. 

Mrs. Hickman was greatly surprised at the 
readiness with which Clara consented to see 
Margaret, but she was much pleased at the cir- 
cumstance, for she saw that Margaret greatly 
needed a kind of comfort which she herself was 
unable to impart. 

There was something in Margaret's look and 
manner when her feelings were deeply touched, 
which irresistibly won confidence, and Clara's 
heart warmed at once, beneath the genial influ- 
ence of her clear, kind glance, and the sweet and 
tender tones of her voice. 

The Bible was lying © en near Clara, but 
glance at her told Margaret she had not be 
drawing consolation from: it, aad she felt irr 
tibly impelled to point out to her the so 
comfort it contained, for there was somethin 
her inexpressibly affecting, jn the sweetness, 
hopelessness expressed in that fair, young face. 

Margaret did not pause to consider whether 
such an attempt would be impertinent, intrusive, 
unseasonable, but obeying the impulses of her 
heart, entered at once upon the subject, she 
scarcely knew how, of which her mind was full. 

There are moments in life, when a single touch 
removes the imaginary barriers, which close the 
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hearts of human beings against each other, and 
the pent up torrent of feeling flows freely. To 
the young, especially to those who have been ac- 
customed to tenderness, it is a necessity of their 
natures to unburthen their hearts, and the doubts, 
the cares, the sorrows, which Clara locked with- 
in her bosom, seemed to hang on her heart with 
an oppressive weight, which crushed the very 
springs of life. 

Margaret understood completely the state of 
Clara’s mind, when she had expressed herself 
openly to her, and she attempted no long train of 
reasoning on the external evidences of Christi- 
anity, but after mentioning a few of the grand, 
yet simple facts upon which these evidences are 
chiefly based, she spoke with deep feeling upon 
the life-giving doctrines of the Gospel, upon the 
Redeemer, His mediation, His love, and the con- 
solation which His life and doctrines are capable 
of affording to the lonely and desolate. 

‘A great divine of the present day has defined 
eloquence as ‘‘vehemeut simplicity,” perhaps 
“earnest simplicity,” would better have de- 
scribed the nature of Margaret’s eloquence, and 
the very depth of her own conviction, which was 
heard in her voice, and read in her eye, gave an 
irresistible force to her words, especially to a 
heart and mind such as Clara’s, and she felt 
soothed, comforted, persuaded, as she listened to 
Margaret. ; 

Margaret talked to Clara as a friend, a sister 
might have done, and Clara listened with all her 
mind and heart, replying from time to time with 
child-like simplicity and originality, revealing 
like a clear fountain, the depths of her thoughts 
and feelings; in this deeply interesting commu- 
nion they both forgot they had hitherto been 
strangers, 

To Clara it was the visit of an angel, and 
when Margaret found it was getting so late, she 
could not possibly remain longer, Clara entreat- 
ed she would visit her again, and expressed in 
wari and affecting terms a deep sense of her 
kindness, 

“ We are friends now, no more strangers,” said 
Margaret kissing Clara’s brow, as she rose to bid 
her adieu, “ I shall think of you so much, and so 
often, that I shall not be able to refrain from 
coming soon again.” 

And as she closed the door, Clara blessed her 
from her inmost heart, and gave herself up to the 
new trains of thought to which Margaret's con- 
Vversation had given rise in her mind, with a kind 


and degree of interest she had never before ex- 
perienced. 


CHAPTER XXXV- 


A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
Byron. 


While Mary and Margaret were engaged, as 
we have related in the preceding chapter, Vir- 
ginia thought the time moved off heavily, but she 
strove to make herself as agreeable to her cou- 
sins as she could, and her efforts were increased 
by the kind interest they displayed in her appear- 
ance on the approaching occasion. They really 
felt a pride in Virginia’s transcendent beauty, and 
anxious that their cousin should appear with all 
the advantages of tasteful and fashionable attire, 
and as Virginia acquiesced in all the arrange- 
ments they thought necessary, they became much 
interested in advising and assisting in the altera- 
tion of a white satin dress, trimmed with lace, 
which they selected as the most becoming gar- 
ment she could wear, and then all the accompa- 
niments were to be discussed, and determined 
upon. Then the question was debated as to 
jewels and flowers, and Louisa determined that 
flowers suited the style of Virginia’s beauty best, 
while Mrs. Lennox admired the lady like quiet- 
ness, without any of the flutter of excited vanity, 
any fuss, or any anxiety with which Virginia 
listened to these discussions. Next to good sense, 
self-possession was the first quality in her esti- 
mation. 

The invitations were already issued, and there 
were but two days more for preparation; Mrs. 
Lennox was busily engaged with her house- 
keeper, preparing to receive a portion of the 
wedding guests, as on these occasions of festivity 
in the country, there were always more people 
invited, than it was possible for a mansion less 
spacious than a castle to contain. 

Arthur was much vexed to find that Augustus 
Vernon was to be one of the invited guests at 
Bellevue, this Mrs. Lennox made a point of, as 
she had received very flattering attentions from 
the Vernons, when she had visited Philadelphia 
on a former occasion. Margaret, however, re- 
lieved him very much by communicating to him 
the change she believed to have taken place in 
Virginia’s sentiments with regard to Augustus ; 
indeed, he said upon hearing this, he would wil- 
lingly be bored by him for a month, to have the 
pleasure of his receiving a decided repulse from 
Virginia. 

Virginia sought to nerve her mind for the meet- 
ing which must inevitably take place, and Mar- 
garet’s touching account of Clara, assisted her 
very much in doing so, by exciting Virginia’s 
compassion still more strongly for Clara, and her 





indignation against Augustus. Yet she found 
she had somewhat overestimated her own pow- 
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ers of self-command, when she entered the dan- 
cing room at Mrs. Lesley’s, and was vexed to 
feel her heart throb fast, and her color come and 
go, as her eye involuntarily sought Mr. Vernon. 
Yet her emotion did not proceed from returning 
tenderness, and it was with a sensation of relief 
she perceived he was not in the room. It want- 
ed but a few minutes of the time when the mar- 
riage cerimony was to be performed, and Virgi- 
nia gathered from the whispers of two girls who 
sate next her, that Augustus was to be one of 
the groomsmen, and would lead out Miss Gates, 
a great heiress from Philadelphia: then a gig- 
gling observation followed, to the effect that this 
would probably only be a prelude to their stand- 
ing together before a minister, on a more impor- 
tant occasion. ‘There was no farther time for 
reflection, as the door opened immediately after- 
wards for the entrance of the bridal party. Vir- 
ginia saw Miss Gates leaning on the arm of Au- 
gustus. so splendidly arrayed as quite to eclipse 
the attire of the bride, but her features were of 
that common-place order, which would never 
attract a moment's attention, if belonging to an 
ordinary person, and her face as destitute of ex- 
pression, as a dead wall would be. 

Augustus at once perceived Virginia amid the 





other attractions, and a great improvementit will 
be, but I will soon make her lay aside this affec. 
tation ; she is but a tyro to me in the science of 
flirtation. 

He turned off and began to play the devoted 
eavalier to Miss Gates, not however, without fur- 
tively watching the effect of these attentions 
upon Virginia, but she did not turn her eyes to- 
wards him, and was, or seemed to be, occupied 
in an interesting conversation with Frederic Les- 
ley, whose manners were as agreeable, as his 
personal appearance was plain. ‘The homeliness 
of Frederie’s exterior, served but to heighten 
the effect of Virginia’s beauty as he stood by her 
side, and the ear of Augustus caught many whis- 
pered remarks on her appearance, and all con- 
curred in pronouncing ler loveliness unequalled. 

No sort of admiration could have raised Vir- 
givia a hundredth part so high in the estimation 
of Augustus, as this tribute to her personal beau- 
ty, from the lips of young men of fashion. Itis 
true he did not doubt the perfection of his own 
taste, but with vanity such as his, he could not 


'have felt satisfied even with himself, without the 


applause of others. He could not forbear inti- 
mating tosome of his companions that there was 
an affair of the heart between Virginia Selden 


crowd, and thought he had never seen her so ex-! and himself, but that ber friends, from motives 


quisitely beautiful. She was not far from the 
spot where he stood, and their glances met, his 
eyes remained rivetted on her with an expres- 
sion which he felt must be irresistibly bewitching ; 
hers were instantly withdrawn; he thought she 
looked displeased, and exulted to think that she 
felt a pang of jealousy. As soon as the first 
dance was over, he hastened towards the spot 
where Virginia was seated; his whole air and 
manner as he addressed her, expressive of the 
conviction that the pleasure of this meeting would 
be mutual. 

fie was immeasurably astonished at the cold- 
ness of Virginia’s manner, though he ascribed it 
wholly to jealousy. Yet it showed that she was 
learning one of the first lessons of worldly wis- 
dom—the art of concealment—and his desire 
became stronger to win some mark of her favor, 
as his certainly diminished of being able to do 
so. He stood near her for several minutes, and 
sought to engage her in conversation; her an- 
swers were polite, yet brief, and any thing but 
encouraging, yet her color evidently changed 
when he spoke, and he was sure he detected sup- 
pressed emotion in the tones of her voice. He 
asked her to dance, but she said she was enga- 
ged, and just at that moment Frederic Lesley 
came forward to claim her hand, and Virginia 
arose with so much apparent alacrity, that Au- 
gustns thought it assumed to pique him; she is 
adding. he thought, a spice of coquetry to her 





of interest and convenience, had endeavored to 
repress it, as they wished to marry herto a young 
man in the neighborhood, whose lands joined 
those of Mr. Selden. 

‘‘ Virginia plays her part to perfection,” obser- 
ved Mary to Arthur, who was standing near her, 
as she looked at her with admiration, “she either 
does not know, er does not care about the ad- 
miration her beauty is exciting. I am sure I 
could not look as she does to night, without be- 
traying my consciousness of it, and yet I have 
always considered myself rather indifferent about 
personal appearance.” 

* Yet you are looking quite well enough to be 
somewhat elated yourself,” said Arthur with a 
smile and look much more flattering than his 
words, “but I know by experience that a little 
philosophy enables one to support a very high 
degree of personal attraction with apparent un- 
consciousness.” 

Mary laughed. “It would be quite as hope- 
less an expectation, my dear cousin, to sup- 
pose your claims to personal attraction could 
be noticed in the presence of the incomparable 
Mr. Vernon, as for a lady to hope to excite ad- 
miration for her beauty in company with Vir- 
ginia. It would be wisest for us both to waive 
our pretensions of that sort for the present, aud 
try to shine in some other line, we might be agree- 
able, or odd, the latter would be least trouble- 
some, and I should take to it very well, bat then 
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my sisters would certainly report any aberration 
of conduct to mama, and she has a perfect 
horror of oddness and singularity, especially in 
women.” 

«Then you may be agreeable, and I will be 
odd, but surely Mary, you do not admire that 
coxcomb, Augustus Vernon. To meé his charac- 
ter is so contemptible, that even his appearance 
is disagreeable, and I had rather exchange looks 
with Frederic Lesley than himself.” 

“That is such a monstrous assertion, you must 
pardon me for disbelieving you, but ‘see, the con- 
quering hero comes,’ wafting gales of otto of 
roses and lavender water towards us: let us see 
where he will bestow his sweetness.” 

Augustus passed near them and approached 
Virginia, she had just finished a dance, and taken 
her seat, and he seized the opportunity of com- 
ing forward to engage her hand for the next dance. 
She excused herself on the plea of fatigue, but 
she could not refuse to dance with him, as soon 
as she had rested sufficiently. He could scarce- 
ly disguise his vexation, and began to think over 
all the causes which could produce this change 
of manner in Virginia towards him ; was she in- 
fluenced in her conduct towards him by Marga- 
ret’s dislike to him, or jealousy of Miss Gates, or 
had some rival, during his absence, prevailed 
against him? ‘That her heart was his, he could 
not doubt for a moment, for that any one should 
transfer their affections to another, having once 
loved him, appeared clearly impossible; but her 
soft and yielding dispusition might have induced 
her to enter into some engagement, in conformi- 
ty with the wishes of her friends. Louis occur- 
red to him as the most probable rival, as he knew 
how highly he was esteemed, and how much be- 
loved by the Sherwood family, and he was re- 
solved to endeavor to discover, whether this were 
indeed the case, so that at least, he would have 
the gratification of giving some vent to his feel- 
ings of vexation. 

He took a seat near Virginia, and said in a 
drawling and affected tone, “I had entirely for- 
gotten to inquire after my old acquaintances, the 
Davenports; poor Louis, I suppose he is as good 
and as dull as ever.” 

“He is quite as good as ever,” replied Virgi- 
nia coldly, “as to being dull, I can say nothing, 
having never been aware he was so.” Could 
Louis have seen and heard her at that moment, 
it would have repaid him for much past suffering 
aud mortification. 

“ Indeed,” said Augustus with a derisive smile, 
“I was not aware of the whole extent of the 
change in Miss Selden’s sentiments :” he could 
no longer contro) his vexation. 

: My sentiments have not changed at all,” said 
Virginia, coloring highly, then fearing Augustus 
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might misconstrue her words, she added, “ at 
least, as it regards Mr. Davenport.” 

Virginia perceived plainly now, that the beau- 
tiful features of Augustus were capable of ex- 
pressing unamiable emotions, for vexation and 
mortified vanity were written too legibly in his 
face to be mistaken, yet he still believed that Vir- 
ginia was acting a part. The conversation was 
becoming painful and embarrassing to her, and 
she was greatly relieved by the approach of some 
ladies, to whom Augustus was compelled to re- 
sign his seat. 

Frederic Lesley came also to her relief, with 
a glass of lemonade, which he insisted on her 
drinking, and remained standing at the back of 
her chair, running on in a gay and easy strain, 
which she encouraged as much as possible in order 
to retain him near her. 

Augustus withdrew, and did not approach Vir- 
ginia again, until he came to claim her hand for 
the dance, and he did not then attempt to engage 
her in conversation, beyond a few common-place 
remarks, but assumed an air of indifference, re- 
solved to pique her. 

When the festivities of the night were over, 
and the company began to disperse, Augustus 
gladly accepted the invitation to Bellevue, as it 
afforded an opportunity for some explanation 
with Virginia, for his anxiety continually increas- 
ed to win some acknowledgement of love from 
her. 

Virginia's spirits had been sustained during the 
night, by a degree of excitement of which she 
had not believed herself capable, she was still 
more deeply estranged from Augustus than be- 
fore, she was disgusted by his flirtation with Miss 
Gates, and his contemptuous speeches about 
Louis Davenport, still she could not see him with- 
out painful constraint, shame and sorrow, and 
she could scarcely keep back her tears, when she 
found he was to accompany them to Bellevue. 

Fortunately the necessity for exertion was now 
over, and she shrank back in acorner of the car- 
riage, hoping to be allowed to remain silent, but 
Louisa little guessing ber state of mind, hastened 
to offer her good-natured congratulations on the 
impression she had made, and to compliment her 
on her easy self-possession. , 

“She may thank you,” said Margaret, “for 
imparting the magic touch of fashion to her dress, 
her success would never havé been complete with- 
out it.” 

“‘ Yes,” said Louisa, “ Mary, Queen of Scots, 
would not have been appreciated by the compa- 
ny to night, if she had been dressed unfashiona- 
bly.” 

In Virginia’s present mood, she felt no pleasure 
in these tributes to her charms, personal beauty 
had never seemed to her so valueless, for she 
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began to suspect that the love she had once felt for 
Augustus, which she had believed to arise from 
a mysterious sympathy of souls, an instinctive 
knowledge that he possessed mental and moral 
qualities, corresponding to so fair an exterior, had 
really been based entirely in the illusion created 
by a form and features of surpassing beauty. 
She was ashamed of the homage her heart had 
offered to so worthless an idol, and despised her 
own folly. 

There was to be a large dinner-party at Mrs. 
Lesley’s on the following day, and Augustus de- 
termined to seize an opportunity to speak the 
next morning alone with Virginia, if it were pos- 
sible to elude the vigilance of Margaret Selden, 
whom he looked upon in the light of a determin- 
ed enemy. He was surprised, however, to find 
on the next morning, that Margaret was busily 
engaged in assisting her cousins to entertain their 
guests, her manner to him was civil, indifferent 
and careless, and she apparently bestowed no 
thought on his movements; this favored his in- 
tention of speaking to Virginia, but this indiffer- 
ence seemed an evil augury; did Margaret uo 
longer fear him ? 

Virginia bad withdrawn herself for a while 
from the company after breakfast, she felt an ir- 
resistible sadness and languor creeping over her, 
and slipped unperceived out of the room, for a 
stroll in the park, to try for a few minutes the 
reviving influences of fresh air and solitude—in- 
fluences very analogous in their mental and bodily 
effects. 

Deeply absorbed in thought, she did not hear 
a slight rustling among the leaves, nor was she 
aware of the approach of any one, until Augus- 
tus, who had watched her movements and fol- 
lowed her, stood before her. She started, and 
was evidently discomposed, but there was no 
manifestation of pleasure mingled with this ap- 
pearance of surprise. Augustus, without giving 
her time to recover herself, accosted her. 

“Miss Selden, Virginia, as you once permitted 
me to eall you, allow me to use this precious 
opportunity, the happiness of my life depends on 
one word from your lips. Could you form even 
a faint image of the tortures I have suffered 
during my absence from you, I am sure you 
would pity me.” 

Virginia's varying color showed that she did 
not listen to him without emotion, yet there was 
no tenderness, no relenting expressed in that true 
face, only sadness and indignation, as she replied, 
in a firm voice: 

* You will be surprised, perhaps, to hear me 
say, Mr. Vernon, that so far from pitying your 
tortures, it gives me satisfaction to think they 
have no existence | ut in your own imagination; 
I rejoice in the be:.ef that your happiness does 








not at all depend upon me. 
must be widely separated.” 

There was an elevation, a dignity and spirit 
about Virginia’s whole appearance and manner, 
which Augustus mistook for the effect of resent- 
ment, and his hopes revived, as he ascribed her 
conduct wholly to pique at his attentions to Miss 
Gates, and his former apparent neglect of her- 
self. 

“Deeply as you wrong me,” said Augustus, in 
a scarcely disguised tone of gratified vanity, “I 
venture toindulge the hope that your present cold- 
ness and cruelty proceeds from entire misappre- 
hension with regard to my real feelings. ‘Tell 
me, I conjure you, upon what your doubt of my 
devotion is founded; surely you could not so far 
have mistaken my attentions to Miss Gates, as 
to suppose for a moment my heart had any thing 
to do with them.” 

** You have entirely mistaken my feelings, Mr. 
Vernon. Your attentions to Miss Gates have 
not affected my conduct in the least.” 

“Pardon my presumption,” said Augustus, red- 
dening with vexation, “in thinking I was not once 
wholly indifferent to Miss Selden; as the happi- 
ness of my whole life is involved in the answer 
I may receive, you will excuse my again asking, 
what has caused so unhappy a change in your 
sentiments towards me, for you will not be cruel 
enough to wish to deprive me of the poor conso- 
lation of believing that you once looked upon me 
with more favorable eyes.” 

Virginia could not deny that she had once en- 
tertained very different feelings towards Augus- 
tus from those which she now felt, and she obey- 
ed the first natural impulse of her heart, which 
was always to speak sincerely, and while her 
countenance betrayed the painful and conflicting 
emotions of her heart, she said : 

‘¢ Whatever delusion may once have existed in 
my heart, it is now dispelled forever. Within 
the last two or three weeks, I have seen the love- 
liest creature my eyes have ever rested upon, one 
whom it would be impossible to look upon with- 
out love or pity—and yet, she is now dying of a 
broken heart from your desertion—Clara Kauf- 
man.” 

Virginia’s voice trembled as she spoke, but it 
was impossible to see her, to hear her, and doubt 
her sincerity: and the face of Augustus became 
almost black with uncontrolled rage, as he ex- 
claimed : 

“This Clara Kaufman was born to be the 
bane to my happiness, she thrusts herself in my 
path continually; and must a foolish entangle- 
ment, in which I was involved before I arrived 
at years of discretion, with a girl every way my 
inferior in position, interpose an impassable bar- 
rier to my happiness? Is it my fault that she 
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indulges a silly and romantic grief that I cannot 
remove. She at least revenges herself, by the 
deepest and most irreparable injury, that of de- 
priving me of the heart of the only woman whom 
I ever really adored.” 

The whole tone and manner of this speech 
excited Virginia’s indignation and disgust in a 
high degree, and she did not attempt to disguise 
her feelings, as she replied— 

“It is certainly a folly in this beautiful crea- 
ture to love so truly and so unwisely, but she is 
expiating the offence bitterly enough to satisfy 
your resentment. I have never heard of her ut- 
tering your name to any one, and it was owing 
to a purely accidental circumstance that I dis- 
covered her.” 

“May I ask what that unfortunate circum- 
stance was!” 

“ Yes,” said Virginia, “I have no objection to 
mentioning it. She fainted in church, and in as- 
sisting her, | accidentally discovered your minia- 
ture around her neck.” 

Augustus internally execrated the folly of 
Clara, and the ill luck which led to the discov- 
ery, but finding it would not do to venture to ex- 
press such sentiments to Virginia, he exerted all 
his powers of self-command, and forced a sigh, 
as he said—‘*I never truly loved Clara, and my 
heart is now deeply devoted to another; is it not 
cruel, unjust, to reject me for an involuntary feel- 
ing, for what cannot be recalled ?” 

“No, Mr. Vernon, it is not crue] nor unjust. 
I was mistaken totally in your character, which 
not only poor Clara’s history, but my own ob- 
servations have thrown new lights upon, and I 
could not restore the illusion if I would.” 

Augustus was for some moments absolutely 
speechless with vexation, but at length said ina 
subdued tone, “‘Will you not, atleast,say what my 
other offences have been; have you so entirely 
lostallinterest, all compassion for me, that you will 
not say wherein I have offended? Perhaps,” he 
added, observing no signs of relenting in Vir- 
ginia’s eye, and vexed beyond the power of far- 
ther endurance, ‘ my inquiries about Louis Dav- 
enport were not couched in sufficiently respectful 
terms, but I could not be aware how totally afew 
short months may change the heart; pardon me 
that I judged yours by my own.” 

Virginia colored deeply, but it was evidently 
not from embarrassment. “I will not deny that 
the tone in which you spoke of Louis Davenport, 
was one of the circumstances which revoilied me, 
but it would be useless and invidious to mention 
all proofs. I observed last night, and in your 


conversation this morning, that I had been mis- 
taken in your character. It could serve no good 
purpose, and we had best break off a conversa- 
tion so painful and so vexatious.” 








“Then you renounce me for ever—renounce 
from momentary resentment and pique, one 
whom you once regarded so differently, and sac- 
rifice the happiness of one who worships you 
with an adoration of which few hearts are capa- 
ble, upon grounds so trifling ?” 

‘Not from resentment or pique, but from a 
total change of opinion and feeling; nor do I 
wish to inflict one pang upon you, or believe that 
I shall cause you any pain beyond your present 
irritation of feeling.” 

“Could I convince you,” said Augustus, deter- 
mined to make a last desperate effort, and en- 
deavoring to throw the most touching pathos into 
his look and tone, “could I convince you that 
you reigned supreme, and alone, in my heart, 
could I hope to regain the favor dearer to me 
than my own soul?” 

“No,” said Virginia , “it could not affect my 
sentiments in any other way than to occasion me 
regret for giving you pain. My change of feel- 
ing arises from change of opinion.” 

Augustus could no longer control the passion 
which almost convulsed his frame, to be thus 
foiled and set at defiance by one whom he had 
deemed so greatly his inferior in address, whom 
he had thought simple-minded as a child, and 
whose heart he had considered as wholly his own. 
** At least, Miss Selden,” said he, **have more res- 
pect for my understanding, than to treat me as a 
child ; I know that young ladies do not act upon 
these abstract principles of right and wrong, they 
do not assume the office of censors where their 
hearts are interested. Just say to me without 
reserve, that you have acted from the fickleness 
and caprice natural to your sex, aided by the 
weighty motives that the importunities of your 
friends, and the wide lands of Mr. Davenport 
offered to inconstancy.” 

Virginia could no longer sustain her firmness ; 
she felt shocked and overpowered at this vio- 
lence of language and manner. Leaning against 
a tree for support, she said in a faint tone, “ In- 
deed, you must leave me now, Mr. Vernon. [ 
insist, I entreat, you overpower me; I am not 
accustomed to such violence—you degrade your- 
self’ — 

The sound of voices was heard at a distance, 
and Augustus not wishing to be surprised in a 
téte-a-téte of this nature, determined to with- 
draw. He. turned once more to Virginia, who 
stood pale, and almost gasping for breath, as she 
leaned against the tree, and said with an expres- 
sion of countenance more nearly allied to hatred 
than love— 

“False, cruel, fickle girl, farewell; the day 
may yet come when you will bitterly rue your 
inconstancy.” 

Virginia stood as if transfixed, and when 
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Augustus was fairly out of sight, she hid her face |joyous, that it was impossible to think him either 


in her hands and wept, yet her tears flowed not 
from any regret in parting forever with him, but 
from that sort of reaction which takes place in 
people of nervous temperament and sensitive 
feelings, after some unusual exertion of firmness 
and spirit. 

She thanked God that her eyes had been open- 
ed intime. Fearing, however, lest her emotion 
should be misinterpreted, if she were surprised in 
tears, she wiped them away quickly, and plung- 
ing in a copse of wood, pursued her way home 
by an unfrequented path. 

From that day, Augustus became devoted in 
his attentions to Miss Gates, and it was rumored, 
before he left the neighborhood of Bellevue, that 
he was an accepted lover. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Why then I do but dream on sov’reignty, 

Like one that stands upon a promontory, 

And spies a far off shore where he would tread, 

Wishing his foot were equal with his eye, 

And chides the sea that sunders him from thence, 

Saying, he’ll ldde it dry, to have his way. 
Shakspeare. 


We will now take a retrospective view of the 
family party we left at Sherwood, when Arthur | 
and his sisters set out for Maryland. Those only 
who have returned to a happy home, the hy 
home they have ever known from the first dawn| 
of recollection, a home associated with no bitter | 
memories, after having left forever as an abiding | 
place, can understand the deep and quiet de-| 
light, which the well known sounds and sights of 
home awaken. The busy trees, “those old fa-| 
miliar friends,”” which have shaded us from our 
infancy, murmur forth their welcome in every 
breeze, and their mysterious melody, to which 
we have listened in so many moods of mind, 
finding something in its strains to harmonize with 
our varying feelings, without ever wishing to 
analyse or understand the charm, produces a 
delicious sense of safety and repose impossible | 
adequately to describe. 

Charles Selden experienced the full force of 
these delightful sensations, upon his first return 
to Sherwood, after having entered on his path 
for life. The coldest and most selfish spectator 
could scarcely have witnessed the pleasure occa- 
sioned by this re-union, to every member of the 
family, without some sympathizing emotion. At 
first Mr. Selden scanned Charles narrowly, and 
somewhat fearfully, lest he should observe some 
formality, something professional in his manner 
and conversation, but every look and tone was 
80 open, so natural, so affectionate, and even 








formal or unhappy, and his father gradually 
ceased to scrutinize him, and began thoroughly 
to enjoy his company. 


Even Reginald’s abstraction and habits of 


silence yielded to the genial influence of Charles’ 
society, and he was rejoiced once more to have 


an opportunity of unburdening his heart and 
mind. He had never since childhood been in 
the habit of expressing himself fully and unre- 
servedly to any one but Charles; they were so 
nearly the same age, their tastes and pursuits 
had been so much the same in childhood and 
early youth, that Reginald had felt severely the 
loss of Charles’ companionship. 

And now they strolled together, as in the days 
of their childhood, through one of their earliest 
and favorite haunts along the banks of the James 
river, which ran not more than a mile from the 
mansion at Sherwood. They walked for some 
minutes in silence, enjoying the consciousness of 
being together again, while they both went back 
in thought to the days when they roamed care- 
less and free through these very shades, some- 
times talking of the mighty deeds they were 
hereafter to achieve, without doubt or dread of 
the future, only puzzled to select among the paths 
of glory the brightest and most lofty. 

Reginald at length broke silence. “ You will 
think it perhaps strange, Charles, when I say 
there are times when I would gladly go back to 
the days of my childhood, and when I think that 
the dreams which haunt me now may be as un- 
real, and not so bright, as those in which we then 
indulged.” 

“T can readily believe this, and understand 
fully, I think, your state of feeling.” 

“Tell me truly,” said Reginald, with a sad 
earnestness, “‘do you not also sometimes feel 
that darkness and doubt rest upon the future— 
do you not feel that we are mocked by shadows 
which are ever flitting before us—do you not feel 
a sense of indescribable loneliness, a spiritual 
world within, in which you must dwell in dreary 
isolation, where none can hold communion with 
you, a withering and blight which sometimes 
rests on all objects of desire and ambition, a cui 
bono written in dark characters on all things, and 
then do you not fee] how powerful, how painful 
must be the effort to throw off this nightmare of 
the soul, and rouse your powers to higher and 
more strenuous intellectual efforts?” 

‘‘T have passed through the states of feeling 
you describe, Reginald ; the same phantoms have 
haunted my imagination. Many are the lonely 
agonies and conflicts that have shaken my soul, 
but the light of truth has, I trust, forever dis- 
pelled these dark shadows, and I now see a re- 
ality, a grandeur in the destiny of man, which 
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gives an importance and dignity to the means by 
which this destiny is to be accomplished.” 

Reginald looked earnestly and inquiringly in 
Charles’ face for some minutes: at length he said, 
« You are a complete enigma to me, Charles— 
your conduct, your feelings, united to the natural | 
qualities, the high talents I know you to possess, 
are to me incomprehensible. With your calm, 
good sense, it seems incredible that you can be 
laboring under the influence of any strong delu- 
sion, and yet I marvel to hear you talk of the 
grandeur of the destiny of man, with the evident 
belief that you are fulfilling it, while to me your 
life appears to consist of irksome, laborious, com- 
mon-place duties; more suitable to be performed 
by one who does not possess a tithe of your abili- 
ties. I wonder to see you quietly renounce all the 
paths to fame, which you once so much longed 
to climb, and yet appear not only tranquil, but 
happy, and strangest of all, preserve your men- 
tal activity, and feel an interest in so many 
objects.” 

“The secret of this difference is, that 1 am a 
citizen of a spiritual world, and therefore realise 
things which are invisible to those who do not 
perceive its existence. In the loftiest objects of 
human ambition, many are the petty toils, cares 
and vexations necessary for their attainment, 
which would become insupportably irksome and 
ignoble, but for the ends with which they are 
conneeted, and it is the same, as it regards the 
objects to be gained in the spiritual world. We 
are told in Holy Writ ‘that the kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation,’ and the analogy 
which every where exists between the natural; 
and spiritual world, has often been traced in the 
minute, gradual, imperceptible precesses, by 
which the seed buried in the earth becomes the 
golden field of waving corn, and the seed of truth 
sown in a dark and corrupt heart, developes al! 
that is highest and purest in human nature.” 

“The analogies are certainly very striking and 
beautiful in the natural and intellectual world, 
and I can well understand how the man of sci- 
euce, the philosopher and the statesman, who have 
definite objects to attain, may be cheered and 
stimulated to minute and laborious efforts, not 
ouly by perceiving some tangible reward, but 
by the very pleasure of intellectual effort. But 
in this spiritaal world of which you speak, how 
vague, how vast, how indefinite the objects; how 
petty, how insignificant, how inglorious, how 
uncertain the means of attaining them! The 
river of life bears you rapidly down its current, 
and you leave no trace that you have existed in 
this world, while you are dreaming of another, 
and yet if any dream can bring tranquillity, hap- 
piness, methinks I could almost consent to be- 








Charles, that I am far, very far from being happy.”’ 

“ And this my dear brother, is because you 
have chosen the wrong path to attain happiness, 
I do not blame your aims in life, but the spirit in 
which you pursue them, and that you will not 
investigate a system of belief, which I assure 
you from experience is capable of satisfying the 
desires of the soul, of giving a dignity and inte- 
rest to the humblest employments of life, if pur- 
sued from a sense of duty.” 

‘‘ It appears to me, that I am fulfilling the ends 
of creation, when I seek to improve to the ut- 
most degree of which I am capable, the noblest 
part of my nature—the intellectual, and when I 
seek to acquire the greatest degree of power it is 
possible for me to attain, designing to use it for 
the benefit of my fellow creatures. And yet, I 
feel often of late, that while these distant ends 
are in view, I am at present leading a selfish life, 
and treading a lonely aud dreary path. This 
concentrated state of feeling, these trains of ab- 
stract thought isolate me from every human be- 
ing, and I sometimes feel painfully the touching 
reproach expressed in my mother’s eye, after 
some vain effort to awaken my family interests 
and affections, and to insinuate herself into my 
confidence. My reserve I know appears to her 
unkind, yet I have nothing to communicate but 
aspirations and dreams, which have every day 
more of sadness. as they brighten and extend be- 
yond the possibility of realization. I feel more 
and more the sad sublimity of the remark of one 
of the greatest men the world has ever produced, 
when he compared himself to a child playing by 
the great ocean of truth, from whose beach he 
had collected a few shells aud pebbles. If New- 
ton could thus truly speak of his own attain- 
meuts, by what a narrow limit must my hopes 
be bounded! Then with the short span of ex- 
istence allotted me, what doubts and migivings 
haunt me, as to whether I have chosen the pur- 
suit, which afford me the best chance of win- 
ning the glory, that shall last for ages.” 

‘* You will not perceive that the rewards of 
fame, for the attainment of which you are sacri- 
ficing your happiness, and consuming your very 
existence, are more vague, unreal and indefinite, 
than the spiritual good which I seek to promote. 
My reason and my heart are alike convinced, 
that God Himself has deigned to reveal the only 
method for satisfying the infinite desires of the 
soul, for exalting our frail and dying natures, by 
an union with Christ. The great principles 
that are to actuate us, the outlines of our course, 
are clearly laid down in His Word, the exertions 
which He commands, bring rewards which are 
the subjects of consciousness to those who receive 
them, and the beneficial effects of which are felt, if 








come a dreamer too, for I must confess to you, 





not acknowledged in every Christian community. 
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Then there is no situation in which we can 
be placed where we may not be gaining spir- 
itual rewards, laying up heavenly treasures, 
when all that is earthly has passed away; then 
when we view all the sin and misery which sur- 
rounds us, how consoling, how invigorating, the 
belief that God deigus to use our instrumentality 
to confer unspeakable and immortal blessings. 
When we realise this, we cannot murmur that 
every petty effort is not to be connected with 
some visible reward. ‘ The kingdom of God is 
within you’ and in this internal world, we must 
look for the happiness, that is promised to its 
subjects.” 

* And does not a doubt sometimes haunt you, 
as to the certainty of your belief, do these prin- 
ciples always support yoti, does not your round 
of duty sometimes seem narrow and irksome, does 
not a voice sometimes whisper that you are in- 
tended to achieve a higher destiny? Are there 
not moments in which you repent you choice?” 

“I should make the same choice, were it to be 
presented to me a million of times; my belief be- 
comes more fixed, because the internal evidence 
is strengthened by action, the external by inves- 
tigation ; that my duties are sometimes weari- 
some, I admit, and that I sometimes feel the sac- 
rifice of an intellectual pursuit, or some pleasure 
of taste to the performance of some clerical duty, 
such as visiting, and many other minute duties, 
I acknowledge; yet my general frame of mind 
is not only cheerful, but happy, far more so, than 
when I was haunted with the dreams which now 
possess your mind, and my interests strengthen in 
apparently uninteresting objects, as my love to 
mankind increases, by the study of our common 
nature, by my growing acquaintance with its in- 
firmities and sufferings, and by efforts to mitigate 
and remove them.” 

Reginald mused awhile, ere he said, “ Your 
own example certainly gives great weight to your 
words, and if I could, like you, preserve my men- 
tal activity, with views such as yours, could find 
them a stimulus to action, and associate them with 
intellectual pursuits, I should be glad to embrace 
yoursystem of belief. [have always thought there 
was a weakness in lamenting the necessary con- 
dition of our nature, and that true greatness rises 
above its weaknesses and infirmities, by steadfast- 
ly pursuing the path to high and lofty ends, without 
regarding the blood with which our footsteps are 
marked. But to you, I may say, that in endea- 
voring to act in accordance with these views, | 
have over estimated my own strength of mind, 
yet I will struggle on in the path I have chosen, 
but when I view the vast fields to be explored, 
the objects to be attained, while my life is pass- 
ing away like a ‘swift told tale,’ and feel the 
limited nature of my faculties, liable too, as I 
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sometimes feel painfully, to be clouded by their 
earnest and continual exercise, an inexpressible 
sadness comes over me, and the depressing fear 
arises, that I shall pass away from the world, 
without having laid one stone of the monument, 
which it is the purpose of my life to build up for 
future ages.” 

Reginald found relief in pouring forth some of 
the pent-up thoughts and feelings, which had so 
long burned within his bosom, and to those who 
rarely open their hearts, such unreserved com- 
munications, made to one capable of understand- 
ing, and sympathising with them, bring with 
them strength and consolation. Charles listened 
with affectionate sympathy, and replied with 
kindness and candor, showing that he complete- 
ly understood the views of his brother, without 
seeking to misrepresent or weaken them, while 
he sought with simplicity and earnestness to im- 
press other opinions, to awaken other feelings, 
which were slumbering, not dead in his heart. 
They talked together, unconscious how the hours 
were wearing away, until the glow of sunset had 
faded into twilight, and the darkening shades of 
evening admonished them it was time to return 
home. 

They returned silently, but it was that sort of 
silence in which perhaps exists the highest com- 
munion of mind and heart, and they had never 
felt more closely drawn together than at the pre- 
sent moment. 

Mrs. Selden’s eye beamed with affectionate de- 
light, as it rested upon her sons at their entrance, 
and she marked that a beam of the clear light 
which once shone in Reginald’s eye had returned, 
and that instead of taking a book and reading as 
usual in total abstraction, he drew his chair near 
her, and began to converse with more. cheer- 
fulness than he had done for many months. 

Mr. Selden was engaged in a game of picquet 
with Mrs. Mason, but from time to time, looked at 
Charles as a recovered treasure, and observed 
too, with much satisfaction, that Reginald par- 
took off the general spirit of social enjoyment. 

Mrs. Selden counted the hours that Charles 
would be with them; she had so much to say to 
him of all that was in her heart, it would be im- 
possible to.express even half of it; he too, had 
much to communicate, and they agreed to meet 
at an early hour, on the following morning, in 
the breakfast parlor. They made good use of 
this first opportunity they had enjoyed of unreserv- 
ed confidence, and Charles found that amongst 
the many subjects of solicitude that oecupied 
Mrs. Selden’s mind, the state of his father’s af- 
fairs was one of the most serious. It had only 
been within the last few weeks, that Mr. Seldea 
had informed his wife, that he had become secu- 
rity to a large amount for Mr. Williams, one of 
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his earliest and most intimate friends. He had 
mentioned this circumstance with evident reluc- 
tance, and whenever she had attempted since to 
revert to the subject, he had always turned it off, 
expressing in general terms, his unshakable confi- 
dence in the prudence and honor of his friend. 

The subject of Mr. Williams's character had 
always been a tender point with Mr. Selden, 
and in harmonious families these tender points 
are instiuctively avoided. Mr. Selden had en- 
tertained a warm friendship for him, since the 
days of their childhood, when they were almost 
inseparable, and he had always estimated him 
much more highly than his family did. Mr. 
Williams had purchased a large landed estate on 
the Potomac, to which he had removed about 
two years previous to the period of which we 
are now writing, the intercourse between the 
families had consequently been broken up; 
though Mr. Williams had several times revisited 
Mr. Selden since his removal. 

Charles was aware that his father disliked all 
interference in his pecuniary affairs, and that un- 
der the present circumstances it would be pecu- 
liarly disagreeable, yet he determined to con- 
verse with him on the subject before he left Sher- 
wood, and promised his mother to endeavor to 
ascertain the grounds for apprehension, and the 
extent of his responsibilities. 


Freree 





JAMES RIVER. 
BY WILLIAM H. HOLCOMBE. 


Along Ohio’s marge, at gleam 
Of twilight I delight to stray, 

For murmurs of another stream 

Like sound of music in a dream 
Attend my thoughtful way. 


Thy voice,O James! my ear pervades 
Like favorite melody of rhyme, 

As fresh as when thy white cascades, 

Sparkling amid my native glades, 
Enchanted boyhood’s time. 


I see thee now as when I lay 
Upon thy bank at truant ease, 
Sporting my stolen hours away, 
The long, bright, glorious summer day 
Beneath the whispering trees. 


I little thought the beauteous scene 
Was with my being so combined, 
Not all the space should rise between 
Not all the years should intervene, 

Could wear it from my mind. 





Children still dip their playful feet 
Into thy waters bright and strong, 

Still on thy banks the lovers meet, 

And all thy wooded hills repeat 
The boatman’s evening sung. 


For me these cheerful scenes no more 
Beguile the tedious hours away, 

My merry playmates’ shout is o’er, 

Which used to wake thy rural shore 
To all the joy of May. 


But early loves within me burn 

Like vestal fire with during flames ; 
When Memory weeps at Childhood’s urn, 
My saddest, sweetest thoughts return 

To thee, O sylvan James! 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





A FEW THOUGHTS ON CICERO, 


Many, we fancy, who like ourselves knew Cicero 
only as the object of timid respect and doubtful 
admiration at their school-days, or as the grave 
philosopher, the eloquent orator with whom later 
studies have made them familiar, would not think 
it amiss to leave official history for a moment, to 
set aside the pompous language, the conventional 
loftiness of erudite literature and to look the 
man in the face. Many a leisure hour spent in 
vague thoughts, whilst the eye was listlessly gli- 
ding over the pages of the great orator’s eloquent 
letters, has conjured up before our mind the im- 
age of the man as he was at home, when the 
mask was laid aside and the longing that even 
the greatest of men feel in moments of sad © ad 
bitter regret, made him thirst for an hour of swe * 
communion, to unload the overburdened heart 
and to open the floodgates of pent-up feelings. 
We thought perhaps less of him as a patriot, as 
a statesman: vanity appeared in the place of 
lofty aspiration, resentment shone through the 
skilfully draped veil of virtuous indignation, and 
thirst for wealth showed itself a mightier lever 
than noblestambition. Still we fancied we liked 
the man all the better—perhaps because we un- 
derstood him better and felt the distance lessened 
between the stern, classic author and our light, 
profane days. Hoping that others might think 
with us, and feeling that thoughts and sentiments 
have after all but little changed during the inter- 
vening nineteen centuries, so that even our “ self- 
made men” might learn many a lesson from the 
homo novus of ancient Rome, we took a few 
notes of our impressions, which follow here. 
Strange times were those in which it fell to the 





lot of Cicero to live and to act. It was but half 
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a century before Christ. . Marius and Sylla had 
given the last blow to the Constitution ; the resig- 
nation of Syila opened the door to conspiracies 
like those of Catiline and paved the way for the 
irresolute ambition of Pompey, until, retaining 
all the forms and names of republican institu- 
tions, the great Pompey became the true master 
of Rome. During the time between Cicero’s 
consulate and his death, one world expired and 
another began to breathe; Augustus commen- 
ced on the Capitol the empire of the Cesars, 
and the Christians inaugurated in the Catacombs 
the reign of Christ! 


Pompey and Cesar were rivals, rivals for the 
possession of the world. Crassus, the third in 
the Triumvirate, was one oi those insignificant 
figures, which great men place between them- 
selves to postpone, at least, a personal contact 
they cannot prevent. He disappeared soon, and 
the two rivals fearlessly raised the vizor. Czx- 
sar’s army passed the Rubicon and the republic 
fled into the camp of Pompey. Unable to keep 
pace with two adversaries, of whom the one 
wanted no master, the other no equal, Cicero 
decides for “the good cause.” “It is certain,” 
he writes, ‘that the right is on Pompey’s side, 
but it is equally certain that he will be beaten.” 
Still he follows Pompey and soon afterwards the 
battle of Pharsalus gives the world to Cesar. 
Cicero does not imitate the stoic Cato, that ma- 
jestic and useless character belonging more to the 
times of Numa and the Sibylline books, than to 
the days of Cesar and Lucretius; Cicero tries 
not to resist Fate; his nature does not allow him 
to be a hero; he resigns himself like a philoso- 
pher and seeks to make his peace with the con- 
queror. Whilst Cato, perhaps, not without spite, 
kills himself at Utica, Cicero gives Caesar a 
magnificeutsupper at Tusculum. He had wish- 
ed for this interview to explain his motives, to 
justify. his conduct, to conciliate the new master. 
Cesar spoke with him about literature! * This 
troublesome man,” says Cicero, “has been charm- 
ing. He had two thousand men with him and 
that made me fear for the morrow, but I placed 
my guards at my door, I made the soldier sleep 
in the garden and there was no real danger yet. 
He walked on the sea-shore, took a bath, made 
his servants anoint him and came to table. He 
had taken an emetic before supper, so he had an 
exceilent appetite. The service was magnificent, 
the conversation brilliant—in fine, if you must 
know all, he was in the most amiable humor of 
the world. Three large tables had been prepar- 
ed in three different halls for the persons in his 
suite. Nothing was wanting in the rooms where 
the freemen and the slaves ate. What more need 
Isay? They said to each other— our host isa 
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man who knows how to live’—still, the guest | 
had at my house was not one to. whom we say: 
‘Good bye, dear friend, and do not forget me on 
your return! Once is enough.’ Besides, not 
one word on serious matters; he spoke enly of 
literature. Still, he seemed to be pleased and 
was more amiable than you could imagine.” 

After the death of the dictator, Cicero seemed 
to awake from his lothargy; he attacked Antho- 
ny with the same energy and the sate force of 
invective which he had employed against-Cati- 
line, after the great conspirator had conspired, 
succeeded and actually reigned over Rome, at 
least for a day—glory enough, surely, for a man 
of his calibre. But to overeome Anthony, phil- 
ippics were not sufficient, and Cicero had no 
legions, was nota general. Even the republic 
could only defend herself against one heir of 
Cesar by throwing herself into the arms of 
another heir. Cicero offered to assist Octavius 
and gained him the Senate. Once master of 
Rome, Octavius opened negotiations with An- 
thony, for his ambition was more patient than 
that of Cesar—he had not conquered Gaul—and 
both formed with Lepidus the second Triumvi- 
rate. We all know but too well the bloody 
pledges which the Triumvirs gave each other; the 
head of Cicero was sacrificed, and to this day 
the revenge of Anthony, this mean abandon- 
ment, tarnishes his name in the eyes of posterity 
with a fouler stain than his unwarranted usurpa- 
tion of the sovereign power. 

Cicero, however, had done great service to his 
country. Born in a period of momentous gran- 
deur, acting on a stage but little smaller than the 
world, and himself a great man among the great- 
est of Rome, he knew not only how to act, but, 
though less well, how to bear also, and to sub- 
mit, even with resignation. Already when exiled, 
shortly after his Consulate, he had shown that 
strength of mind which did not forsake him un- 
til the last moment. But even then we see al- 
ready how insufficient it was, after all, to nerve 
him, to raise him above the powers of men or of 
circumstances. One morning, he writes: “! 
am safe; let Clodius accuse me and Italy will 
rise in arms; I shall be more glorious than ever. 
All honest men-will surround me in crowds. If 
he appeals to arms, my friends will vie wi') each 
other to offer me their persons. their children, 
their clients, their freedmen, their slaves, theif 
whole fortane in fine.” ‘The very next day Ci- 
cero is on his flight: a decree of banishment ha 
been issued against him and penalties are threat- 
ened against all who may harbor him. He cou- 
ceals himself in secluded villages; he wanders 
alone and friendless, along the sea shore, ans 
iously waiting for the storm to subside to allow 
him to place the ocean between himself and bis 
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enemies. ‘Then he says, with that bitter glance 
at the past, which places the misfortunes of | 
great men beyond all comparison with those of 
the men of every day life—** whoever fell from | 
so high a position? In so just a cause, with such | 
resources of mind, such experience and such 
credit, defended by so strong a union of all well- 
meaning men! How can I forget what I was; 
how not think of whatI am! What honors have 
I lost! what a family! what a fortune! Rome, 
in fine, and my fame with her !” 

He escapes all dangers, but hardly feels safe 
when, even in his exile, he accuses his friends, he 
blames his faithful Atticus aud says he had hoped 
that his friendship would have been, not more 
sincere, but, more active. And how eagerly he 
catches at every rumor that reaches him from 
Rome! At every commotion among the people, 
at every meeting of the Senate, he hopes to hear 
of his recall. But greater misfortunes try him 
harder still. His property had been confiscated, 
his houses pillaged or burnt down; Terentia, his 
wife, and his daughter, his dearly beloved Tullia, 
lived only by the precarious aid of generous 





friends. From the height of political greatness, 


even writes a poem on Cesar’s war in Great 
Britain. But not poesy, polities were his inspi- 
ring muse. The reward, however, was the gov- 
ernment of Cilicia, profitable enough and still 
but reluctantly accepted. For Cicero knew that 
to be absent was to be forgotten. He hesitated 
to leave Rome where the fate of the world was 
decided, and nothing but the hope that a war 
might give him in Cilicia what alone was want- 
ing to his fame, military renown, could induce 
him to banish himself once more to the very con- 
fines of the empire. When there, his mind was 
still in Rome; his letters are filled with inquiries : 
what says Pompey? what is Cesar doing? how 
are they getting on without me? They sent him 
all the papers of those days; one friend says in 
his letter—** You will find in this paper the indi- 
vidual opinions of the members of the Senate ; 
many things also of less importance, the news 
of the stage, the funerals and other trifles.” 
Marriages of course he mentions not. Cicero 
really had the good fortune to be involved in a 
war; he obtained a slight advantage over the 
Parthians, and his soldiers greeted him as Impe- 


irator, on the banks of the Issus, precisely, he 


he had fallen into the dark abyss of absolute pov-|tells us, at the spot where Alexander defeated 


erty. The sword of the executioner would have | 
killed him, but the pangs of want tortured him. 
He regrets his fate, he complains of his banish- 
ment, but when he speaks of his pecuniary cares, 
his letters betray the profound sadness of his 
heart. ‘I have received your letters,” he writes 
to his wife and his daughter. “I have almost 
effaced them with my tears; this grief kills me, 
and still 1 suffer much less on my account than 
for you and my children. You are very unhap- 
py, but I am still more so, for if yours is the pun- 
ishment, mine is the fault.” 

His friends, however, had not been inactive ; 
their efforts to open to him the gates of Rome 
once more, were at last successful, and eighteen 
mouths later, the same fickle people that had 
been delighted at his fall and had burned his 
houses, now sent deputations to meet the return- 
ing orator and crowded the steps of the temples 
when he entered the Eternal City. He takes 
good care, and at once, that with his citizenship 
his property also should be restored to him. He 
pleads for himself with all the eloquence which 
Rome admired when he spoke for the Common- 
wealth ; he added all the warmth and earnestness 
of the man who labors to recover his own and 
to provide for those he loves dearest. Better 
treated than the returning exiles of Sylla’s times, 
he still complains that those who have cut his 
wings will not allow them to grow again. 

He now becomes the friend of Cesar. He goes 
to see him frequently, submits his speeches to his 





criticism, recommends his friends to him, and 


Vor. X VI—63 


Darius. He desired what we would call a vote 
of thanks of the Senate and the honor of the 
little triumph. Cato laughed outright at him; 
Cesar, more discreet, promised to favor his suit. 
How the cunning philosopher prays and urges 
and entreats—but in his private letters he smiles 
and laughs and sneers at his own vanity. ‘This 
mockery of his own desires is an infallible sign 
of times of decadence and degeneration. At 
such epochs people pursue pleasures which they 
know to be unsatisfactory; they are unhappy 
when their wishes are not fulfilled, and none the 
happier when they obtain their object. ‘They 
believe they wish nothing with hearty earnest- 
ness; they insult their own idols and doubt their 
own minds. Cicero, as small in trifles as he was 
great in great things, was disappointed when the 
Senate refused to grant him the desired honor, 
and Cicero hated Cato! 

But the epoch of his return to Rome was one 
calculated soon to make him forget even his re- 
sentment. In Rome tumult and sedition pre- 
vailed; the partisans of Cesar and of Pompey 
began the war even before their chiefs, and what 
a war! What had become of the ancient dig- 
nity, of the majestic wisdom of the Senate which 
made the ambassador of Pyrrhus say that he had 
spoken to an assembly of kings? ‘The orators 
were interrupted by hissing, hooting, howling, 
and slang, insults, even personal conflicts had 
passed from the stage to the sacred Senate cham- 
ber. In Italy, all roads and by-ways from the 
Apennines to the Tyrrhenian Sea, were covered 
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with soldiers. The veterans of Sylla reorgani-|again. He followed neither Cato to Utica, nor 


zed themselves in the country, even freedmen | 


and slaves were armed. Cicero hesitated for 
which party he should decide. He weighed all 
arguments on both sides, he consulted his friends, 
he thought, spoke and wrote about nothing else, 
and of all these long and acute argumentations, 
there remained only the usual result of long de- 


liberation and doubt, ** Are we to havea Gen- | 


eral of the Roman people, or another Hannibal ? 


republic, imprison citizens, speak of proscription 
and repudiation of national debt?” Meanwhile 
the Roman General marched onwards, the coun- 
try people rose and followed his banner. ‘The 
Consuls left Rome. ‘ Pompey in his flight is a 
sight moving all hearts,” writes Cicero, and 
makes himself every preparation to leave the 
city. Whole portions of the town were deserted ; 
all women of rank had left Rome; Terentia 
also and Tullia had gone to a country seat. An 
universal panic prevailed; nobody paid his debts, 
money was hardly to be seen, and gold rose to 
an enormous price. Cicero had his plate melted ; 
it was all that was left him, for his debtors would 
not and could not pay him. “See that the gold 
is pure,” he writes to his wife, “ we lose enough 
by melting it down; collect, I conjure you, all 
that can be changed into money, furniture or 
plate, and whatever you obtain for it, hide it 
well.” 

Cicero felt that his former life, his avowed 
principles, his political connexions, all bound 
him with the strongest ties to Pompey. But 
why had Pompey fled? he asked, and the more 
he asked the longer he hesitated, the more diffi- 
cult became his position. Pompey he knew 
could measure his devotion by the readiness with 
which he followed him, and every day weakened 
the hope of a warm reception, until he came to 
say that he feared the first look of Pompey more 
than the Medusa herself! How he wavered and 
doubted! Neither his ancestors nor his own 
aets, neither his honor nor his conscience, gave to 
him that decision so indispensable to true great- 
ness. Duties on which we deliberate long, are 
very apt not to be fulfilled ; arguments rarely pro- 
duce devotion and self-saerifice. “I will em- 
bark,” we read in his letters, “not so much to 
ail Pompey in his strife as to avoid witnessing 
the vielence of the other party. Let us then go far 
away, over the sea, wherever you like to go, only 
let us depart, nothing can keep me here . .. . 
if this is really your advice!” At last Anthony 
sends him word that Cesar has ordered him not 
to let Cicero go out of Italy. ‘This decides him 
at once; he feels offended, insulted, and really 
goes. 

The battle of Pharsalus soon left him free 


the sons of Pompey to Spain, but hastened back 
to Rome, disgusted with Pompey and his plans, 
partly because both could not fail to displease so 
wise and cautious a man, but mainly because 
they had been unsuccessful. 

Once more at the centre of the world, he soon 





succeeded in making the world forget, if not for- 
give, his brief adherence to Pompey, and made 


a noble use of his regained influence to obtain 
What? Shall he have an army to himself in a 


the same boon for the last Pompeyans who re- 
turned after him. Who has not admired his 
celebrated speech in favor of Marcellus? It was 
| one of those grand scenes that antiquity alone 
knew, and for which, unfortunately, modern 
times furnish us no terms of comparison. Mar- 
cellus had thrown himself at the feet of Cesar, 
the whole Senate rose like a man, extending 
their arms imploringly towards their master; 
‘‘Cesar was overcome,” says Cicero, * but I 
was still more overcome by the magnanimity of 
Cesar. This is the first fair day we have seen 
since the days of our misery ; this day appeared 
so beautiful to me, that I saw in it the dawn of 
a new republic.” 

From this moment Cicero—not the politician, 
but indeed the man—gave himself up more and 
more to the influence of that great Imperator, 
“‘who loves only superior men so that his friend- 
ship is an honor.” He gave in his adhesion to 
the government de facto, without renouncing his 
former friends, but limiting henceforward his op- 
position to rare jests or satirical allusions. But 
he believed not in Cesar, nor in his fortune. In 
fact he believed but little at all. 

For those were strange times, where neither 
faith nor religion flourished much. Paganism 
was dying as well as republicanism ; Christ was 
not yet born. The mind of man wandered help- 
lessly about in that darkness which deepens as 
the hour of light approaches. ‘That religion 
whieh had founded Rome, which had imparted 
a sacred character to each of her institutions, 
which had promised and given her the empire of 
the world, had disappeared. Cesar had said in 
open Senate that nothing of man continued to 
exist after death, and the Romans believed no 
longer in the gods of Greece or Egypt. Stoi- 
cism, the noblest doctrine of human wisdom, 
counted but few stern disciples; the dogma of 
Epicurus with its sensual philosophy was, on 
the contrary, the doctrine of declining Rome. 
It had poisoned all hearts. Gradually the seed 
began te bear fruit; the manners of the Romans 
were soon as corrupted as their doctrines. ‘Theit 
faith in the mysterious destiny of our immortal 
soul was lost, and, strange enough, they soot 
doubted not only eternity, but even the morrow; 
all was centered in to-day, and ended there; the 
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eye could no longer take in even the limited ho- 
rizon of our brief existence on earth. When the 
last rays of the sun have left the mountain tops 
and night has fallen upon the dwelling of man, 
the nearest objects cease to be visible as well as 
the farthest. 

Cesar’s mind, though as great as man alone 
can make it, had never risen even to the pure 
height of Stoicism. Perhaps he could not de- 
cide between Zeno and Epicurus, as he hesita- 
ted between Pompey and Cesar. He belonged 
to anew set of philosophers, the worst of all, 
now as then; they were Eclectics. Here is his 
confession of faith. “ ‘Truth and error have no 
positive character ; truth exists, no doubt, but for 
us it is so mixed up with error and error with 
truth, that both deceive us constantly by their ap- 
pearance. We can speak of probability, but not 
of certainty. Life is regulated by what is prob- 
able to-day, that is all we can say.” What a 
rule of life! No positive religion, no systematic 
philosophy, all is doubt again to-morrow. 

Here, we think, in his philosophy, lies the rea- 
son for all the weaknesses, the cowardice, even 
the meanness of Cicero. His brilliant intellect 
understood everything, his faint heart believed 
nothing. He doubted forever, and in each crisis 
of his life, he hesitated, deliberated and when he 
at last made up his mind, invariably preferred 
half measures, spoke of expediency aud left the 
door open for the morrow. Decided steps he 
disliked, for they allowed him no reconsideration, 
and nothing was permanently fixed in his mind. 
He never was frankly a friend of Pompey or of 
Cesar; at a later period he was equally undeci- 
ded between Brutus and young Octavius. 

Cicero loved the doctrines of Epicurus; they 
favored his readiness of submission to the estab- 
lished power; they gave him those sensual en- 
joyments he loved so much, and made him for- 
get the sad times in which he lived, and the un- 
certainty of the next day. Whilst Brutus and 
other followers of Zeno prepared the dagger that 
was to kill Cesar, Cicero and the high world 
supped, drank and made merry. And here again 
we see him waver and hesitate, now enjoying 
the Present, now worshipping the Future, as his 
humor bade him, or temptation led him. In one 
of his orations, he says, * What will the world 
say of me? of this I think every day, by this 
alone I regulate my conduct,” and immediately 
afterwards he writes in a letter to one of his 
friends: “Since I, a man of courage and of phi- 
losophy, have decided that there is nothing more 
pleasant than to live, why should I not love him 
who allows me to live? You wonder that I 
bear my chains so cheerfully, but what would 
you have me do? Must I lose my health, must 
I torture myself because another man reigns than 


he who had my best wishes? I sup, that is bet- 
ter, and laugh amidst my tears even at the sad- 
dest things.” In the words of the orator we 
hear the statesman, borne up on the waves of 
mighty events, proudly looking from his lofty 
eminence into distant ages, who feels that history 
will speak of him thousands of years after his 
day, and tell posterity how he attacked the su- 
preme power of Eternal Rome, how he seized 
it, how he defended it in his turn, encouraged, 
excited and spurred on by that hope of human 
immortality, which we consider the most beauti- 
ful conception of the mind of man next to the 
faith of the Christian. In his letters, on the other 
hand, we see the philosopher, who, lost in the 
mazes of unsatisfactory systems, uses all his in- 
genuity to deceive himself, and yet never suc- 
ceeds in obscuring the bright glance of his in- 
tellect, or in quieting the still, small voice of his 
conscience. 





LINES. 


The following lines are part of a poem written many 
years ago, the object of which was to describe the early 
tastes and studies of a person addicted to rhyme. 


He was a truant schoolboy, from the first, 
Nor took delight in modern foreign tongue, 
Nor yet in ancient classic lore was versed, 
Nor dwelt with rapture on the poet’s song, 
Which held the heathen werld entranced so long, 
Heard through the medium of their native text, 
Like the harsh thunder of the barbarous gong, 
They grated on his ear, and sore perplexed, 
His mind, by pompous sound of unknown meaning, vexed. 


But the dark atmosphere that hovers round, 

Thy Grecian page, great Homer, from his sight 
Shrouding thy beauties in a mist profound, 

By Pope’s pure lanthern dissipated quite, 

Upon his vision burst a floed of light, 

Such as encircled stern Pelides’ shield 

When clothed in arms insuperably bright, 

Before the Grecian host he stood revealed, 

Or moved towards Ilium’s towers, the terror of the field. 


Soft as the murmurs of first whispered love, 
Dost thou begin to sing Achilles’ ire, 

But onward as thy mighty verses move, 

Its rapid motion sets the car on fire ; 

A superhuman vigor seems to inspire 

Thy voice, which whilome in a silver tone 
Responded to the murmurs of thy lyre. 

But soon to more than mortal loudness grown 





Pours its fierce song of war with fury all its own. 
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Even so the organ’s gentle tones first stealing, 
Insensibly into the human soul 

Win from the dross of earth each wayward feeling, 
And o’er the heart assert their soft control, 

Then, like the voice of many waters, roll 

Those strains which softer than the breath of even, 
Upon the spell-bound senses lately stole ; 

But now, a loftier, holier impulse given, 


Rush like the rising heart, and sweep the soul to heaven. 


Tis said thou sometimes sleepest, but it is 
The sleep of thy own Jove, who on the height 
Of steep Olympus soaring to the skies, 
Far—far beyond the reach of mortal sight, 
Sleeps, mid surrounding clouds that form a night, 
Of grandeur most terrific round his brow, 
But for a moment, ere he bids the bright 
Lightning with its accustomed splendor glow, 
And with vast thunder shakes the trembling world below. 


It is the slumber of Joveé’s eagle, who, 

Fatigued with soaring high above the cloud 
Which rolls like some vast ocean far below, 

And wraps the distant earth as with a shroud, 
(His airy way through liquid ether ploughed,) 
Drops his broad wing and stooping from on high, 
Rests for a moment on some mountain peak 

Far o’er the point where other birds may fly, 


Then rises—shakes his plumes—and soars into the sky. 


Thy fame through all succeeding years shall stand, 
Unsoiled by envy, unimpaired by time: 
It seems the work of more than mortal hand, 
Immutable, eternally sublime, 
And reared when Nature still was in her prime ; 
The fire on some wild cliffs, which all may scan, 
But whither man may never hope to climb, 
For sure no mortal aspirations can 

Soar to thy dizzy height, thou wonderful old man! 


Such were the thoughts of riper years, but now, 
His soul was so enlisted in thy strain, 
It but existed in thy genial glow, 
And lived through all thy life-like scenes again ; 
He seemed transported to Scamander’s plain 
(Where now no stone is left of what were Troy’s,) 
Heard the hoarse murmurs of the sounding main, 
The shock of deadly conflict and the noise 
Of Jove’s loud thunder, through the terrors of thy voice. 


He saw the queen of beauty and of love, 

Dispensing gladness through the realms of light, 

He saw the glory of Olympian Jove 

Whose slightest frown wraps earth and heaven in night ; 
He saw Achilles rushing to the fight, 

Effulgent glory flushing from his mail, 

He heard the shock o: war, the rush of flight, 


The groans and shrieks ot death rise on the gale 
4 - 


And Hector’s haughty voice re-echo through the vale. 





WORKS ON HUNGARY." 


The three books, whose titles are given below, 
are among the last contributions to Hungarian 
history—and are all well-written and entertain- 
ing. This cannot be said of all the works on 
thesame subject. The flood of novels, memoirs, 
‘ Impressions” —general accounts and would-be 
histories of Hungary, which the presses of Lon- 
don and the continental cities have been pouring 
out lately, is perfectly overwhelming. There 
seems no end to these books. Every expatria- 
ted Hungarian, who has fleshed his maiden sword, 
seems suddenly bitten with the cacoéthes scribendi; 
every publisher seems ready and willing to father 
his bantams. Every review leads off with a 
history of Hungary from the beginning of the 
world, with a page full of book-titles, by way of 
text—and these memoires pour servir, threaten 
to go on thus ’till the “last syllable of recorded 
time.” 

The value of an Index, so to speak, to these 
volumes, will at once be apparent—an Index 
which shall faithfully point out what is good and 
what is bad. These three works we can consci- 
entiously recommend in a double view. ‘They 
are entertaining and they present a history of the 
movements in Hungary, by those who bore in those 
movements an honorable and prominent part. 

The * Historical Introduction” to Madam Puls- 
zky’s Memoirs, by her husband, Mr. Francis 
Pulszky, is an admirable summing up, in a con- 
tracted space, of the leading facts in the early 
Hungarian annals. The eighty or ninety pages 
which it occupies, would seem most inadequate 
for a nation like that of Hungary, which melts 
far back into the darkness of the ante-medieval 
ages, but Mr. Pulszky has handled his subject in 
a most able manner. 

The Hungarians, according to the best author- 
ity, came originally from the country around the 
Caspian Sea, and this theory seems to have en- 
tirely banished the Egyptian origin, insisted on 
by Dr. Thomas, in his * Conjecture de origine 
prima sede et lingud Hungarorum.” But this 
subject, we venture to say. will be of very little 
interest to any but those savans who consider the 
destiny of the world suspended on the question, 
whether the Pelasgians were or were not the 


*1. Memoirs of a Hungarian Lady. By THERESA 
Putszky. With an Historical Introduction, by Francis 
Pulszky. Philadelphia. 1850. 

2. Scenes of the Civil War in Hungary, in 1848 and 
1849, with the personal adventures of an Austrian officer. 
Philadelphia. 1850. 

3. Outlines of the Hungarian Struggle. By Joway’ 
PraGay, Colonel arid Adjutant-General under Kossuth: 
New York. 1850. 
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antique Grecian stock—these researches are of 
little or no interest to any but the inhabitants of 
that land itself. ‘The exact region which the 
people called Hungarian originally occupied, is 
as unimportant as it is uncertain. ‘They mixed 
wit!/no European race, they lie at the root of 
no nodern European nation. The Angles, Sax- 
on4 and Picts, go to make up England; the 
French are a compound of Acquitanians, Hel- 
vetians and Normans—in none of these mixtures 
yf different races in one consolidated whole, does 
the rude Hungarian enter. The Magyar and the 
Croat are alone in their country of mountains 
and plains—having no sympathy in blood or 
organization for any other. That they came in 
wandering tribes from the remote East, overrun- 
ning that country which lies around the Black 
Sea, and from thence passed up the Danube, 
seeking for the “land of promise belonging to 
the inheritance of Attila, prince of the Huns and 





kinsman of their tribe’”—this we are told is the 


torical fact. 

Once come into Hungary, these Eastern bar- 
barians found the plains between the Theiss and 
the Danube so well adapted for feeding cattle, 
and the Carpathian mountains so conveniently at 
hand for theirrobber strongholds, that they pitched 
their tents and determined to make the country 
their home. Then in the old chronicles come 
wondrous accounts of these wild sons of the East. 
They overrun and conquer all surrounding coun- 
tries—their hero Botond shatters the gates of 
Constantinople with his club—they eat the hearts 
of their enemies—in a word, they become so 
renowned and deeply dreaded far and near that 
the nations of the West “ pray in their litany” — 
Oh, God! preserve us from the Hungarians. 

On their return home from Constantinople, the 
bishop Hierotheos accompanies them by order of 
the Byzantine emperor, and this was the first in- 
troduction among them of Christianity. The new 
religion was well received, but ** Saint Stephen” 
was not yet born to foster the weak and delicate 
plant so lately brought to its new soil, under his 
kingly wing. Christianity took two centuries to 
assert its might, and then it appeared and was 
administered in the Roman form, and not in the 
original and simple shape, which Hierotheos 
gave it. Nevertheless, says Mr. Pulszky, ‘to 
this day the Grecian doctrine is called the old 
creed (0’ hit) and the Greek Christians are proud 
of the old fuith.” 

In the year 1000, Stephen, called “St. Ste- 
phen” by his grateful subjects, mounted the 
throne—a man far beyond his age in material 
science and the art of government. He abolished 
the fiery ordeal—heavily taxed the nobles, ex- 


empt as they thought in their distant strong- 
holds, and commenced that system of strength- 
ening his government, by raising the great mass 
of the nation to a voice in the legislature, in 
which he has since been imitated by so many 
greatminds. Hisinnovations being looked upon 
with great disgust by the Pagan barons, they 
rebelled and marched upon king Stephen. The 
“Saint” replied to their hostile manifesto, by 
overthrowing and crushing all who opposed 
him. After Stephen, whose reign was long and 
glorious, advance in picturesque succession in 
Mr. Francis Pulszky’s entertaining pages, Pe- 
ter, the man of the West, imbued with its civi- 
lization, and despising the Hungarians—Andreas 
who offers the crown and the baronial sword to 
Bela, his brother, having first posted “the Knights 
Vid and Erney” behind the throne to murder 
Bela, if he takes them—Ladislaus, “the tallest 
and handsomest man in all Hungary, who * kills 


'Akosh, the giant king of the Kumans, with 
received belief by the nation at large, who look | 
on this origin of their race as an undisputed his- | 


his own hands,” and receives from the church 
and his people the respective titles “ Saint” 
and “* Great” king Kolomon, called ** Book Col- 
oman,” who reorganized the penal code. sup- 
pressed still further the haughty arrogance of the 
rebels, and could never be prevailed upon to 
believe in the eristence of witches—and many others 
whom to know in all the details of their virtue 
or atrocity, it is only necessary to consult the 
pages of Mr. Pulszky’s amusing * Introduction.” 

With the beginning of the 14th century, arose 
another order of affairs; ‘‘the old things had 
passed away, and behold all had become new.” 
The Neapolitan-Anjous had arrived in Hungary 
bringing their flashing armor, nodding plumes 
and fantastic chivalry into this nation of rough 
and uncivilized warriors. With them came those 
who shortly changed all Hungary. ‘The moun- 
tains no longer echoed only to the prolonged 
howl of the wolf, or the hoarse call of the shep- 
herd, clad in his ferocious looking garb of fur. 
Knights were gaily carolling their ditties, and 
‘long haired” minstrels “*in crimson clad,” made 
the passes re-echo with their sirventes and man- 
dolins. The grassy plains were covered with 
hawking parties—fair ladies, elegant cavaliers and 
the strong horses of the west, so different from 
the small, fleet breed brought by the old Hun- 
garians from the far East—tournaments were 
held in every city, everywhere the hall and ham- 
let blazed with innumerable lights, showing that 
a festival was being held within, and ehivalry— 
that chivalry which was to give to Suleiman on 
the fields of Mohae the destiny of Hungary—at 
once took possession of the nation. Hungary 
was no longer Magyar and Croat—it was Nea- 
politan and French. The battle of Mohac in 





which the Sultan Suleiman gained his memorable 
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victory, and killed or carried into captivity the 
flower of Hungarian chivalry, for a time broke 
the heart of the nation, if we may be allowed 
the expression. 

Of the reign of Corvinus, the alliance with 
Austria and other prominent events in later Hun- 
garian history, we have no space to make men- 
tion. Of Matthias Corvinus, we have accounts 
by Bonfinius and Galeotti in his ‘ De jocose dictis 
ac factis regis Matt. Covini”—and from these 
sources we know him to have been a general, 
statesman, scholar, author. His warlike nature 
betrayed him into contests from which only his 
superior military genius could extricate him, and 
his life was one long struggle with his rebel bar- 
ons, who hated him for his justice and despised 
him for his science and his literary acquirements. 
The nobles hailed his death with joy, says Mr. 
Pulszky, because during his life time they had 
never been able to appropriate to their own use 
the public moneys. 

We must omit all notice of Mr. Pulszky’s chap- 
ter on Hungary under the houses of Hapsburg 
and Lorraine, also of his admirable sketch of the 
nation’s gradual progress in liberal ideas. He 
winds up with an account of the Hungarian op- 
position in the legislature, and asserts that all 
difficulty between Austria and her rebellious 
daughter was about to be settled, when “ the 
news came of the revolution in France.” 

Our judgment of Madam Pulszky’s Memoirs 
may be summed up in a few words. They are 
entertaining, well written, and strongly political. 
An Austrian lady residing at Vienna in all the 
splendor of the imperial régime, and looking upon 
Hungary as a land of outer barbarians, clad in 
sheepskin cloaks and muttering an unintelligible 
patois, her fate and opinions soon undergo a 
change on the appearance of a gallant Magyar 
gentleman, superbly clad and most distinguished 
in his address, who is no less a personage than 
Mr. Francis Pulszky. After her marriage she 
accompanies her husband to his chateau in Hun- 
gary, where she immediately falls in love with 
every thing Hungarian, and on the breaking out 
of the disturbances with Austria, embraces as 
ardently as Mr. Pulszky himself the cause of 
Hungary. She has * escaped,” and now resides 
we believe in England with her husband. 

To those who delight ia the minutia of battles, 
the details of the position, motions and whole 
evolutions of the differeut corps in all the differ- 
ent engagements, the work of Mr. Johann Pra- 
gay, * Colonel and Adjutant-general under Kos- 
suth,” will be every way acceptable. Itis, how- 
ever, too much of a skeleton for the general 
reader. Where the “ Austrian officer,” (to whom 
we shall come directly,) paints his bivouae with 
the blue skies over him and the wild forms of his 





followers dancing, in the foreground, to the music 
of the rude Croatian viol, or dashes off a vivid 
and animated description of an encounter, where 
you see the flashing weapons and hear the war- 
cries of the combatants, Mr. Pragay tells the 
reader of the night halt, and of the fact of the 
skirmish—but nothing more. The sites, the 
skies, the blue and glittering canopy of night, or 
the piled up sun-lit clouds, which seem to lower 
upon the fierce passions above which they lie so 
calm, are nothing to him—his genius is enamored 
in no degree with the glittering externals of 
“glorious war.” He looks upon battles and 
battlefields with the eye of a tactician, and never 
diverges into other matters, except to vituperate 
the enemies of his country, or to laud her own 
generals—never to describe for the sake of des- 
cription. To make amends, however, for his 
deficiency in this particular, the reader is occa- 
sionally treated to a page or two of the author's 
inner feelings. Of his unthinking, honest spirit, 
the following extract is an instance. There is 
no “ practice in writing” about the gallant colo- 
nel. He hates and despises—why in writing of the 
persons who have excited these feelings he should 
suppress his sentiments he does not seem to un- 
derstand. After speaking of the Austrian Ca- 
marilla’s attempt to “stir up the national races 
against the mother country Hungary,” he says— 


“'The individuals to whom the leading parts 
in this infernal drama were allotted were— 

“First—the Arch-duke Stepheu, Palatine. 
This ungrateful son of Hungary, in whom the 
nation once placed great hopes, for love of whom 
millions had been lavished, was about to requite 
these hopes and this love by preparing a second 
St. Bartholomew. 

* Second—the renowned master of flank move- 
ments, Joseph, Baron Jellachich, Ban of Croa- 
tia, the worn-out, cast-off love of the Archduch- 
ess Sophia. 

“ Third—Rajacsics, Metropolitan of Carlo- 
witz, octogenarian servant of darkness. 

*« Added to these prominent characters as sup- 
porters were some understrappers, villains mino- 
rum gentium—Urban Hurban, Jank, Stratimiro- 
vices, Salm Rott, Count Moritz, Palffy, ete.” 


Two pages further on, the troops who opposed 
the Hungarians in the campaign of March and 
April, 1849, and fought in the battles of Széreg, 
Temerin, &c., are thus described : 


“In all these engagements, the insurgent ranks 
were partly filled with men from the military 
frontiers, and by Servian robbers, who were hired 
at a florin per day by Count Mayerhoffer, a base 
tool of the Camarilla, and the Austrian Consul 
in Servia. The rising in the north under Hur- 


ban, and that contemptible Hungarian magnate, 
Count Moritz Palffy, did not turn out so well for 
the Camarilla.” 
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The Transylvanians who opposed Hungary, 
are, he tells us, “‘a most cowardly, pitiful little 
people.” ‘The commandant of Ofen had prom- 
ised sacredly not to bombard Pesth— 


“But,” says Mr. Pragay, “when did a mer- 
cenary tool of the Austrian Camarilla ever keep 
his plighted word? Never when it was against 
his real or supposed interest. Here is one of 
many proofs. Henezy bombarded Pesth, with- 
out the least provocation, and changed the ele- 
gant row of buildings on the river, and the finest 
streets and squares into a heap of ruins—for it 
may he be accursed !” 


Here is something in which the patriotic gen- 
eral’s whole soulspeaks. This is the feeling and 
the passion which Dante had within him when 
Pisa was to him the “ vile and murder-fronted,” 
a “burning shame” to all who dwelt in Italy. 
The prisoners after Gérgey’s surrender pass from 
the Russians into the hands of the Austrians, 
when— 


“The wealthy on the most shameless pretexts 
were either hung or shot, that the sunken state 
of Austrian finances might receive a temporary 
revival from the confiscation of their estates. 
But wait, House of Hapsburg! thou thyself hast 
taught us how to deal with thee. The hour may 
soon strike when thy accursed raven-brood, an 
insufficient sacrifice to the manes of the inno- 
cent men thou art now murdering, shall be cut 
off from the face of the earth which thou bur- 
denest, the shame and abomination of thy kind.” 


Occasionally the general’s invective takes the 
form of sarcastic humor. Kreipel, a captain of 
horse, brings into Comorn, the “ news that Pe- 
terwardein had yielded,” and— 


“In addition to this information, the gentle- 
man brought with him a little note which con- 
tained nothing less than a notice that his royal, 
imperial, apostolic majesty, had most graciously 
resolved to bestow upon the insurgent leader, 
Klapka, as a reward for his very humane treat- 
ment of the Austrian prisoners in Comorn, a large 
pension which should be secured to him in any 
foreign country he would designate. If l remem- 
ber rightly, Klapka hereupon answered ina very 
decided manner, ‘that he had earned honor and 
fame with his comrades, and was ready to share 
with them their poverty and misfortunes; he 
therefore begged respectfully to decline the most 
gracious kindness of his royal, imperial, apos- 
tolie majesty, and would only request his royal, 
imperial, apostolic majesty, Viene-Séecgh, that 
if this pension were really designed for him, it 
might be applied to the assistance of those fam- 
ilies who had lost their all, in the contest for 
Hungarian freedom.’ ” 


In a note to page 15, is also this amusing hit 
at the Ban of Croatia: 


“To givea pleasing instance of the noble Ban’s 





way of thought, I will mention that when hon- 
orable soldiers repreached him for this violation 
of the armistice,* he replied—*I need keep no 
faith with rebels; my chief object was to make 
this flank movement towards Vienna.’ Hence 
comes his surname of master of flank movements, 
whichis applied to him even by Austrian officers.” 


We venture to say that if Mr. Macaulay were 
questioned what authorities he would wish for, 
to solve most truly the problems of history, he 
would reply, * Books written in the spirit of Mr. 
Johann Pragay, Colonel and Adjutant-general 
under Kossuth.” No one believes that the Aus- 
trian government, bad as it is, slew Gérgey’s 
prisoners for their estates; and corrupt as the 
“* House of Hapsburg”’ undoubtedly is, it is nota 
raven brood which murders innocent men. Nev- 
ertheless the Camarilla and its intriguants must 
be very vile, the future historian must believe, to 
excite this violent hatred in a brave and honora- 
ble officer who knew it and its doings well. As 
jong as men speak plainly their real feelings, and 
testimony remains on both sides, the facts of his- 
tory by an acute mind may be cleared without 
difficulty from the mists of prejudice. An illus- 
tration of this may be found at once in the di- 
verse portraits of the Ban of Croatia as drawn 
by the Hungarian and the Austrian officer. The 
Ban in order to render powerless an imperial 
letter sent to check his proceedings, 


—* being hard pressed in the conjuncture, most 
shamefully turned his forces against the Raitzes, 
whom he had himself encouraged to revolt, and 
in the first assault on St. Thomas, caused nearly 
the total destruction of the brave regiment Al- 
exander, which by its self-sacrifice at the battle 
of Wagram against the French, saved almost 
the whole Austrian army.” 


For his shameful defeat at Szegedin— 


‘*The inventive Jellachich devised an excuse 
also for his failure, to satisfy his sweet mistress, 
the Archduchess Sophia. An honest old captain 
was charged with having betrayed his plan of 
operations and hung—by virtue of poetic license. 

he good understanding between the Ban and 
his mistress was thereupon restored.” 


Hear the Austrian now, speaking of the same 
man : 


‘T presented myself toJellachich and was most 
kindly received. ‘The impression which this dis- 
tinguished officer made on me at the very first 
moment was most prepossessing: and it has 
since become stronger and stronger the more I 
have had occasions to observe him in all the sit- 
uations of life, in battle and in cheerful society. 
His face of a somewhat brownish 
tinge has in it something free, winning, and yet 


* Granted Jellachich for three days by the Hungarian 
General, Moga. 
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determined. The eyes are large hazel and full 
of expression. In general, there is something 
extremely calm and gentle in their glance; but 
when the Ban is excited, they flash and have so 
stern—nay, so wild—a look, as to awe the most 
daring fellows. At the same time he is the mild- 
est and kindest of officers. When but captain, 
he had almost entirely abolished blows in his 
company.” 


Here follows an anecdote of Jellachich’s kind- 
ness of heart, in allowing a regiment on parade, 
in a freezing atmosphere, to disperse to their 
quarters—for which, says the author, he was 
“entered on the black book.” 


“Never,” he continues, ‘“ was general more 
beloved by his troops. Wherever he showed 
himself in a military village, all—old and young, 
little boys and aged men, aye, and pretty girls 
too—all rush out to see him, to shake hands with 
him, and to greet him with one Zivio / (hurrah,) 
after another—wherever the soldier espies his 
Ban, he joyously shouts his Zivio..... The 


simply and frugally.” 


This is the traitor and monster of Mr. Pragay. | 


It is useless to deduce the Ban’s real character 
here; no reader, we venture to say, of ordinary 
discrimination, could miss it, between this cross- 
fire of two writers so sincere in their prejudices. 

One of the most picturesque passages in Mr. 
Pragay’s volume—it is however in, not of the 
work—is an account of Gérgey’s surrender trans- 
lated from a paper which originally appeared in 
the Allgemeine Zeitung of Germany. 

The surrender took place at Boros Jevé, on 
the road near which were drawn up those regi- 
ments which had proved themselves such thun- 
derbolts in war, and which were called “ Alex- 
ander,” “Prince of Prussia,” **Don Miguel,” 
and “Vasa.” ‘These regiments, as the flower of 
the army, were chosen to meet the first shock of 
battle, and were said to know the meaning in 
battle of but one word—Elére ! the Hungarian 
for Forward! ‘They were now standing gloomy 
and silent save when a murmur or a curse rolled 
along the line. The “Ferdinand Hussars” had 
for their leader the old colonel, who at Vilagos 
opposed so strongly the surrender, and when he 
was out voted, threw his sabre with a gesture of 
rage on the floor at Gérgey’s feet. The whole 
army drawn up for surrender, threw a last look 
on their swords, or bid farewell to their old cam- 
paign horses, with an emotion described by eye- 
witnesses to be most poignant in its character. 

While his men were wrathfully awaiting the 
moment of surrender, Gen. Gérgey, dressed in 
his gala costume of light brown blouse, golden 
collar, polished boots and waving hat plume, was 
bandying jokes with a peasant girl in the small 





tavern of the village. Around him his magnifi- 
cently clad staff awaited with impatience the mo- 
ment to mount their horses. After Gen. Gorgey 
had thus for some time amused himself, laughing 
and jesting, he rose calmly and mounting a splen- 
did animal, held by an officer at the door, crossed 
at a gallop the small bridge which divided him 
from his forees. He was followed by a cay- 
aleade of glittering forms and fiery horses. Once 
in front of the army, the general declared to the 
soldiers, “that he no longer felt it in his power 
to defend the army, but if any was found willing 
to assume the command, he would gladly yield 
itto him.” At these words, an old captain of 
hussars rushed forward and cried, ** That it was 
his wish and that of his comrades, to cut his way 
through, and thus must be the feeling of the 
whole army.” Gdérgey, in reply to this, is stated 
to have said, ‘* This is no time for jokes, and 
there are balls enough here to crush a mutiny.” 

In this manner, and by what impartial history 


voice of Jellachich is soft and pleasing—he lives. must brand as the most infamous, even the most 


cowardly treachery, was the army of Hungary 
destroyed, and Hungary herself delivered up, 
bound hand and foot, to her enemies. Gérgey, 
it is said, on being reproached in the Russian 
quarters with his treachery, replied, “J care not 
what they consider me. I am not really a Hunga- 
rian, but a Sclave.” 

The letters of Baron W., the “ Austrian offi- 
'eer,” to whom we have referred, will be found 
exceedingly entertaining by the American reader, 
and still more valuable for the vivid picture of 
Hungarian manners which they contain. In these 
letters, the Magyar of the plains, and the wild 
Croat, immured in his inaccessible mountains, ap- 
pear at full length, with their dress, looks, costume 
and arms, so minutely described, that a painter 
would find no difficulty in drawing their portrait. 
The Magyar women too come in for their share 
of description, and most picturesque are some of 
the word-paintings of the Baron. The author 
is a model soldier—this shines forth in every 
page. He enters into descriptions of campaign 
life with the gusto of a romantic youth. Mid- 
night bivouacs, frontier encounters, wild-looking 
inns, ferocious visages, mountains, plains, sun- 
sets, night forays—all pass under his pen, take 
their color from his animated spirit, and come 
forth with the glow of reality. We confess that 
some of these letters appear to us as leaning a 
little too much toward the picturesque to the ex- 
clusion of rigid truth—but since M. Alexander 
Dumas has introduced that style of writing trav- 
els and incidents, which consists in highly color- 
ing the more interesting scenes and suppressing 
all the rest, and since the public has backed M. 
Dumas iv his innovation on the old dull routine, 
we have no fear of the Baron’s reception by the 
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public. As an illustration of the decidedly 
romance-like tint of some scenes and incidents, 
take the following, which may be found on page 

7 of the work. Proceeding at random late on 
a dark night, says the baron— 


“T was about to order my men to bivouac 
when four Seressans who had gone on before as 
a scout patrole, brought word that there was a 
large mansion on the right of us and not far from 
ita village. I ordered ten Seressans to patrole, 
and they brought back a peasant girl, who was 
probably on her way to her sweetheart, and who 
was frightened to death at finding herself in the 
arms of a Red Mantle. I cheered the trembling 
and weeping damsel and asked whether there were 
any soldiers or armed peasants in the mansion 
or in the village. She assured me, with many 
solemn protestations, that the last had disap- 
peared eight days ago, on which, still with an ad- 
vanced and flank patrole, I rode on toward the 
mansion, and conducted by the girl, who now 
chatted unreservedly, entered the spacious court- 
yard. 


“At the tramp of horses and the clank of 
swords, the porch-door opened and an old man 
came toward us asking who we were and our 
errand. 


“TI replied that I was an officer of the Empe- 
ror and King belonging to the army of the Ban. 
He then led me into a spacious hall and bade me 
wait—but soon returning along the corridor, he 
led me forward and threw open the folding- doors 
of an apartment whence issued the brilliant light 
of tapers. 


“Somewhat dazzled I entered the apartment, 
which was most elegantly fitted up, when a tall 
handsome lady received me with a polite but 
proud obeisance. . I was just going to introduce 
myself and apologize for my unbidden visit, when 
she extended her hand to me with the loud sup- 
pression of joy ‘Ah! Baron W——!’ 


“T now recognized her. It was the Countess 
St——, the Milan beauty, the wife of my old 
comrade St——, who once saved my life in Bo- 
logna, and who after his marriage with the fair 
Marchesa B—— had obtained leave to resign 
and retire to his lordship in Hungary. 

“ Being called by his wife, he made his ap- 
pearance immediately and cordial was our em- 
brace. He was still, as he ever had been, Mag- 
yar with body and soul, and told me frankly that 
he should have long since have gone to Kossuth, 
had he not been restrained by the odious idea of 
having to fight against his former comrades, but 
he assured me that he should yet do so. 


* x * * + o 


“'T wo days I rested in St——’s mansion be- 
tween two beautiful and amiable females, oppo- 
site to a friend whom I had not seen for a long 
time, and before a glass of exquisite Tokay. 
The eyes of the countess Helena, the sister of 
my hostess, began to be dangerous for me; but 
upon earth the soldier has no abiding quarters. 
On the third morning, with a tear in my eye, I 
pressed St to my breast, kissed the cheek of 
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his wife and his sister, the latter plucked a rose- 
bud for me as a keepsake, my trumpeter sound- 
ed to horse and away we dashed.” 


Now hear the “ most disastrous fate” of these 
personages, and see how dramatic is the sequel. 
In an encounter with a detachment of Magyar 
horse, the baron fancies he recognizes the leader 
of the Hungarians. Soon a furious discharge of 
grape cuts down whole ranks and the Magyar 
leader falls. The battle ends, the baron throws 
himself down to sleep wrapped in his cloak, selon 
la régle, when— 


—‘ An infantry soldier came to inform me that 
an officer of the insurgents dangerously wounded 
having heard my name, wished to speak with 
me. In spite of weariness I immediately fol- 
lowed my guide to the bundle-shed which was 
fitted up for a hospital. Loud and gentle sighs, 
moans, groans, guashing of teeth, mingled at 
times with curses in the Bohemian, Polish, Hun- 
garian, German and Croatian languages, echoed 
through this dismal place. In the further corner 
of the long building on a bed of straw lay the 
wounded prisoner. How was I shocked when 
the light of the attendant’s lantern fell upon his 
face and I recognized Count St : 





* * * * * « 


‘* Kneeling by the side of my pale friend, whose 
noble countenance bore the evident impress of 
speedy death, I grasped his cold hand and asked 
in what way I could be serviceable to him. 
‘Thank you for coming’ he replied in a voice 
searcely audible, and this effort manifestly caused 
him great pain. 

«*T heard that you were here and I sent for 
you. I am dying; my chestisshattered. When 
Iam dead take the pocket-book out of my uni- 
form and send it to my wife who lives at kK. 
it contains my will and other papers.’ 

“Here he made a long pause, during which I 
strove to cheer him. 

*** Don’t talk thus—'tis of no use—we part as 
friends—I have fought for my country—you are 
faithful to your colors.’ 

‘*] pressed his hand in silence. 

“* Where is your sister Helena,’ I at length 
asked. 

“+ With the army,’ he answered, ‘she is fight- 
ing for Hungary.’ 

“ At length, after a full hour, St suddenly 
raised himself and said ‘ So—now ’tis all over— 
salute Marie (the name of his wife)—Marie!’ 
and with that he stretched himself out, his eye- 
strings broke and his spirit fled.” 








A few days after on returning from a round to 
see thatall was safe after an engagement, 


—‘ By the moon which was shining brightly 
we perceived a human figure lying at the foot of 
atree. We went nearer, it was a woman dressed 
as a man in the costume of an Hungarian 
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magnate, the long hair which fell over her shoul- 
ders betrayed ber sex. My Seressans turned her 
round, and by the pale moonbeams [ recognized 
Helena, the lovely sister of my friend St . 
Inexpressible anguish thrilled me at that moment 
and I was near throwing myself upon the corpse.” 





This necessity of fighting to the death with old 
comrades, once bosom friends, now enemies, is 
much Jamented by the author, who mentions it 
on every occasion with deep regret. In no in- 
stance however is a word of censure uttered on 
their choice of their country’s cause. ‘They al- 
ways part too in amity, if they meet by chance 
where “inexorable duty” does not compel them 
to cut each other’s throats, and of this there isa 
most entertaining anecdote, which we find too 
too long to quote, on page 121. How the Baron 
exchanged tobacco for meat and bread with the 
outposts of the Hungarian forces, how he visited 
the “insurgents” in proprid persond and met 
many old comrades who advised him to “let him- 
self be cut to pieces rather than be taken prisoner 
by them, inasmuch as one who had had the honor 
to command Hem should not be caught,” all this 
the Baron sets forth in sentences as picturesque 
as they seem truthful from their minute detail, 

Of the desperate battles, the scenes of heroic 
valor, the furious charges of Austrian and Mag- 
yar when they meet in battle or insingle combat, 
the Baron W. has his full number in their pages. 
The Austrian with the immemorial feeling of his 
race despises the Magyar serf, while the Magyar 
inflamed with the thought of liberty, and the 
wondrous horizon, spread for the first time in his 
existence before his eyes, hates, with the hatred 
of a liberated slave, the haughty janissaries of 
the imperial government. For an illustration of 
the heroic bravery which has its root in this fero- 
cious hatred, we refer the reader to an incident to 
be found on page 92 of the Baron W’s “ Scenes, 
etc.” 

The Hungarian struggle throughout this book 
is called either a ‘* Rebellion” or an * Insurrec- 
tion”—to which latter word we are accustomed 
to attach so degrading asignification. Kossuth, 
this. writer tells you, emptied al! the prisons of 
their malefactors to swell his troops—and further 
we are informed that very few of the great fam- 
ilies of the land take part in the “ insurrection,” 
which is made up of game-keepers, servants, 
thieves, peasants and gamblers, who, on “ giving 
in their adhesion,” are immediately made officers 
in the Army of Freedom. ‘This is a worse ac- 
count of. Kossuth than we had heard before, but 
the author afterwards speaks of him with more 
clemency. ‘The Hungarian forces are also men- 
tioned very favorably, and we think the following 
extract says much for the author, if we consider 
his point of view—as an Austrian gentleman. 





“It is not to be denied that the greater part of 
the insurgents, and their cavalry in particular, 
fight valiantly, and display a courage and an ad- 
dress which are the prominent characteristics of 
the good soldier. Whatare those prating, boast- 
ing, cowardly Italians to these bold Magyars and 
death-defying Poles! With the exception of 
part of the Sardinian army, especially the Pied. 
montese regiments, all these su-cal!ed soldiers of 
the so-called republics are not worth so much ag 
four regiments of Hungarian hussars.” 


We have said enough of the Baron’s work to 
give the reader a general idea of what he may 
find in its pages. This may be summed up in 
two words—entertainment and information. We 
have found it impossible to follow him in his dif- 
ferent battles, as we were compelled to omit all 
mention of the important movements of the first 
Hungarian army through Waitsen toward the 
mountains of Karpak, so ably traced out by M. 
Pragay. Of these campaigns, however, the 
American reader has already been told in the 
newspapers, and should he desire the details he 
has only to consult the “ Hungarian Struggle.” 

Hungary is now crushed. Let us hear what 
Mr. Pragay says of her heroes— 


‘Kossuth remains a prisoner in the Turkish 
fortress of Schumla.” 

“ Batthyany was shot according to sentence 
early in October, 1849.” 

* Ladislaus Csanyi was dragged to Buda-Pesth 
and condemned to the gallows in October, 1849.” 

** Ladislaus Perényi atoned for his patriotism 
by an ignominious death on the gallows.” 

**Perezel is with Kossuth in Schumla.” 

“John Damjanics was hung on the 6th of 
October at Arad.” 

“Louis Aulich died on the gallows the same 
day.” 

** Dembinsky is with Kossuth in Schumla.” 


This is the tale of the fortunes of Hungary’s he- 
roicleaders. Dead, or living dead to their country 
inaforeign fortress. Itis difficult to say which fate 
is the more enviable. Death which is short, di- 
rect, and never ignominious when the criminals 
are such men as Batthyany, Peréuyi, and Damja- 
nics—or lasting captivity with a vulture at their 
hearts. How must those poor captives of 
Schumla look forth mentally from their Turkish 
prison to the plains of their glorious country, 
stretching from the lake of Platten and the Kar- 
pak range to Hermanstadt enthroned among the 
erags of the Transylvanian mountains. In all 
history there is nothing more affecting than 
Kossuth’s farewell to hisland. That paper will, 


forever, while the world exists, damn his jailors 
in the impartial minds of the future years. Per- 
haps another page shall yet be traced in Hunga- 
ry’s annals—a brighter. aud more glorious oue 
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than all. Batthy4ny is dead, Csanyi is dead, Pe- 
renyi, Damjanics, Aulich,—the gallows has been 
the fate of all these, but Kossuth, Perezel, Dem- 
binsky yet live and let the “raven brood of Haps- 
burg” yet “guard her blood-stained laurels,” for 
these men still exist, and the spirit of Hungary, 
though broken for a time, may again rise in re- 
newed strength and mould for her a destiny and 
an empire which shall throw into shadow all the 
nations that now attempt to crush her. 


E. C. 
C——, Virginia, 1850. 





EXTRACTS FROM MY MSS, 


BY J. A. TURNER. 


Otv Ace.—What a contrast is there between 
the sentiment expressed in the first stanza of Phil- 
lip Freneau’s lines **to an old man,” and that 
expressed by Anacreon in his lines “on an old 
man”! ‘The former expresses himself thus :— 


Why dotard, wouldst thou longer groan 
Beneath a weight of years and wo? 

Thy youth is lost, thy pleasures flown, 
And age proclaims “’Tis time to go.” 


The latter thus :— 


Pio yepovra rsprvov, 
Pirw veov yopevear. 
‘T'cpwv 6 6rav yopeun, 
Tprxyas yepwv per eore, 
Tas de ppevas veager, 


The following is Moere’s beautiful paraphrase 
of the lines of the convivial bard : 


How I love the festive boy, 
Tripping with the dance of jey! 
How I love the mellow sage, 
Smiling through the veil of age! 
And whene’er this man of years, 
In the dance ef joy appears, 

Age is on his temples hung, 

But his heart—his heart is young! 


Here is a more literal translation, and one 
which better conveys the full sense of Anacreon, 


although it is not so beautiful as that of Erin’s 
minstrel : 


I love the youthful-hearted sage, 

As cheerful as more tender age, 

For when his heart is light and gay, 
Although his ringlets may be gray, 

Youth's joys withia his bosom play! 


How much superior is the sentiment of the 
Grecian to that of the American! 


Writinc.—There are two reasons why we 
remember an idea better when we write it, than 
when we do not. The first is that the thought 
must be fully developed before we commit it to 
paper—for in order to express an idea clearly we 
must have a clear conception of it. Then it is 
more fully impressed upon the mind, and there- 
fore less liable to be forgotten. The second rea- 
son is that when we commit a thought to paper 
itis generally intended for the eye of others, and, 
in order to make it intelligible to them, we are 
often compelled to add another idea explanatory 
of the first, or in some manner modifying it. 
Then whenever we think of the second idea in 
future time the first comes up by association. 
Thus it is that the probabilities of remembering 
any idea or thing increase in a certain ratio to 
the number of ideas or things grouped with it. 


N. P. Wituis.—I am sorry to see that this 
popular author has got to writing his name N. 
Parker Willis. I dislike to give up the old way, 
plain N. P. Willis. Besides this, even the re- 
spect due to the author of “ Pencillings by the 
Way” cannot prevent his modern fashion of in- 
diting his name from bringing to mind the thought 
of soft hands and soft brains, notwithstanding the 
examples of J. Fennimore Cooper, E. Bulwer 
Lytton, T. Babington Macaulay, and others in 
the literary world, and J. McPherson Berrien and 
others of the political world. Some few exceptions 
aside, the manner of writing one’s name censured 
here, is the habit of ‘nice young men” with coats 
unpaid for, false whiskers and hats on one side of 
the head—delicate, feminine young poetasters, 
who adopt Carlyle’s froth about * spirit-homes,” 
‘‘dream-lands,” and such other follies, without 
the strength which often pervades the under- 
current of thought in the great crack-brained 
English Mystic. 


Turory anp Practice.—We often hear the 
expression, in reference to any plan or proposi- 
tion, ‘it is good in theory, but bad in practice,” 
or “it will do in theory, but not in practice.” 
Now there is no greater error than this. What- 
ever is good in theory is good in practice, and 
whatever is bad in theory is bad in practice. 
The converse of each of these propositions is 
alsotrue. Theory is only the conception of prac- 
tice, and practice is only the acting of theory. 
Hence it is incorrect to say, * it is good in theory 
but bad in practice.” We should rather say, “it 
seems to be good theory, but practice proves that 
it is not so.” 





Nacuisu.—I believe with Dr. Clarke that this 
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Hebrew word which we translate serpent, does 
not mean in reality snake, but something which 
wore the shape of man—for instance, a species 
of monkey, or even Satan himself, wearing the 
‘‘human form divine.” A perusal of the Doc- 
tor’s theory, found in his note on the chapter of 
Genesis, giving an account of the seduction of 
the first woman, will amply compensate for the 
time employed in reading it. 


Satire in America.—Nothing is so much 
needed in this country as pungent satire; and 
nothing would accomplish so much good. We 
need it in our art, science, literature, religion and 
politics. ‘The whole country may be compared 
to a huge windmill, as every thing goes by puf- 
jing. We need a Briareus of satire who would 
dip his pen in gall, and write down the spirit of 
demagoguism which pervades every thing, from) 
the ermine itself, and the pulpit even, to a box of | 
Brandreth’s pills. 


Tue Sonnet.—If there is anything on the’ 
face of the earth I despise it is the sonnet, which 
is, according to Webster, “ A short poem of four- 
teen lines, two stanzas of four verses each, and 
two of three each, the rhymes being adjusted by 
a particular rule.” If this definition is not death 
to every idea of the divine art, it seems to me 
that any artizan may take his implements and 
manufacture poetry according to the bill of par- 
ticulars. It matters not how small your idea is, 
you must Homeopathize it until it forms a dilu- 
tion of fourteen lines. It matters not how big 
your idea is, or how many you have, you must 
compress them into a space of fourteen lines, 
even though they be as much crowded as an om- 


(a chicken to soar. 





nibuscontaining a half dozen modern belles ** fixed | 
up.” Buteven after this squeeze you must pack | 
in “two stanzas of four verses each, and two of | 
three each, the rhymes being adjusted, according | 
to a particular rule.” (I have to look back, and | 
copy the quotation, for I had rather undertake to 
cleanse the Augean stables of rhyme than com- 


mit it to memory.) 


The Sonnet reminds me of the manners of 


Chesterfield—cold, formal, lifeless. It reminds 
me of just so many square inches of ice as would 
occupy the amount of space produced by multi- 
plying its length on paper into its breadth. Curi- 
osity prompts me to see what the average super- 
ficial contents of a sonnet are. Griswold’s vol- 
ume of American poetry is the nearest book of 
verse to me. | take it, and, opening it at ran- 
dom, fall upon some sonnets on page 497, writ- 
ten by James Russell Lowell. 1 apply my divi- 
ders to several of them, and find by an applica- 





tion of the compasses to Gunter's scale that the 


— 


width is one and a half inches, and the average 
length two inches. By multiplying I find that 
each sonnet averages three square inches, ordi- 
nary type. My idea of a sonnet then is, three 
square inches of poetic ice, beautiful in propor. 
tion as the water of the gem is pure, turgid or 
medium. My rule for appreciating a sonnetteer 
shall be to like him in an inverse ratio as the 
square inches of paper he occupies increase. If 
all would fix upon this rule of estimating such ag 
“ sonnetteering Bowles,” the sonnet would then 
have at least one use: it would serve to encour- 
age the study of the pure mathematics. 


Cuicken Porets.—There is a class of writers 
of verse who deserve the foregoing title. In 
writing a lyric for instance, in the first stanza 
they start off as if the wings of their Pegasus 
would bear them without a failure to the summit 
of Parnassus. But the first thing you know the 
wax which fastens on the pinions of their winged 
pony is melted, as if by the fire of the first stanza, 
and, like poor Icarus, down they tumble into the 
mare tenebrarum of rhyming nonsense and dull- 
ness. They remind me of chickens for two rea- 
sons; Ist, because they are chicken-hearted. As 
to my second reason, | must premise a little be- 
fore I can give it. 1 have seen a hen, when a 
hawk made a strike at one of her chickens, fly 
up at him fully as high as the roof of a shed. 
She would start as if “borne on equal wing” 
with the hawk. But soon she would come 
plump down upon the ground because she was 
nothing but a chicken, and it is not the nature of 
My second reason then for 
calling a certain class of bards chicken poets is 
that they start off so well at first, but plump down 
again so well at last. They are nothing but 
chicken poets any way, and it is not their nature 
to soar. To illustrate what I say, I will simply 
give two stanzas of poetry which I have seen. 
Note the difference between them: 


Cold was the sod on the maiden’s breast 
When her Romeo in sorrow, 

Unfurled his sail for the golden west, 
And sadly thought of the morrow. 


For he then had heard that she was dead 
And his heart filled up with sadness. 
Was dull as the look of the drossy lead, 

And hoped for no more gladness. 





EPIGRAM FROM THE FRENCH. 


Si vous voudrez faire bientot, 
Une fortune immense eutant que légitime, 
Il vous faut acheter Laharpe ce qu'il vaut, 
Et le vendre ce qu’il s’estime. 
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From the German of Herder. 


THE TRANSLATOR HAS ATTEMPTED IN SOME DEGREE TO IMITATE THE RHYTHM OF THE ORIGINAL. 


Don Alonzo Perez Guzmann der Getreue. 


“Don Alonzo! Don Alonzo! 
Schau’ herunter von den Zinnen; 
Und dann sag’ uns, ob du endlich 
Willst Tarifa uebergeben ?”’ 

Auf die Zinnen tritt der alte 
Don Alonzo Perez Guzmann ; 

Sieht gefangen von den Mohren 

Seinen Sohn den Erstgebornen, 

Der sein Trost in seinem Alter 

Und das Licht ist seiner Augen, 

Und der Spiegel seiner Jugend, 

Und die Ehre seines Stammes ; 

Sieht die Schwerter schon erheben, 
{ort den Hohn der trechen Heiden : 

‘\Willst du tauschen, Don Alonzo ? 

Fiir das Leben deines Sohnes 

Uns Tarifa tibergeben, 

Oder lieber bleich und blutig 

Sehn sein Haupt auf unsern Spiessen 2?” 

Schweigend hort’s der alte Vater, 
Sieht gen Himmel starr und stumm ; 
Reisst sein eignes, tapfies Schwert dann 
Aus der Scheide, wirft’s hinunter. 
Zu den Henkern seines Sohnes! 

“ Meinem Gott und meinem Kénig 
Opiert ihn mit meinem Schwerte !” 
Mit der Linken fasst er zitternd 

Seinen Bart, den silberweissen ; 
Lehnt die Stirne an der Mauer— 
Bis der Heiden lauter Jubel 

Ihm verkiindet, das im Blute 
Seines Sohnes Haupt jeszt rollet— 
Und Tarifa ist gerettet! 

Darum wird auf ew’ge Zeiten 
Don Alonzo Perez Guzmann 
Zubenamet—der Getreue. 

HERDER. 


Don Alonzo Perez Guzmann the True. 


“Don Alonzo! Don Alonzo! 
On thy battlements appear ; 
Wilt thou yield to us Tarifa? 
Answer quickly, now and here.” 
Forth upon the rampart steps old 
Don Alonzo Perez Guzmann; 
Mid the Moorish host in fetters 
Sees his first-born—best beloved, 
Stay and comfort of his old age, 
To his eyes the light of gladness, 
Mirror, his own youth reflecting, 
And his race’s prop and glory, 
Sees the swords already gleaming, 
Hears the savage heathen screaming ;— 
“ Tak’st our offer, Don Alonzo? 
For thy son’s life yield Tarifa, 
Or his head all pale and bloody, 
See upon our lances quiver.” 
Silent hears the aged father, 
Looks to heaven, still and speechless : 
Draws his own old, trusty sword forth 
From its resting-place, and throws it 
To the bloody foe beneath him,— 
“To my God and to my king 
With my own sword offer him!” 
With his left hand seized he trembling 
His now silver-whitened beard ; 
While his forehead pressed the cold wall 
Till the savage yell was heard 
Telling him, that now all gory 
Rolls his son’s dear head dissevered, 
And Tarifa is delivered ! 
Hence, all rolling ages through, 
Don Alonzo Perez Guzmann 
Is for this surnamed—Tue True. 


J.J. 8. 





THOUGHTS UPON ENGLISH POETRY. 


What are some of the subjects which have 
been oftenest selected by the British Muse? We 
would be apt to suppose that war, as it hasbeen 
one of the chief occupations of men, would be 
oue of the most fruitful themes of the poet. Here 
is the mighty array of nation against nation, and 
the joining of the stormy battle, and here the 
great spectacle of one mind swaying multitudes 
according to its will. In war we have daring 
aud weakness, goodness and crime, triumph and 
defeat, joy and horror, the sublimest scenes that 
can be presented to our view, and the strongest 
feelings that can agitate the breast of man. So 
we find that the two great epics of antiquity, are 
stories of war. But English Poetry has not 
loved to sing the praisesof Mars. In the Anglo 
Saxon and Norman poetry, and in the English 
metrical ballads of the early part of the 14th 





century, we find, The Muster for the first Cru- 
sade, and also accounts of The Brutus, an ima- 
ginary son of Eneas, Alexander the Great, Ar- 
thur and Roland, King Robert of Sicily, The 
King of Tars, and other heroes traditional and 
imaginary. ButChaucer the first great English 
poet, chooses domestic, not heroic subjects ; and 
the poem of Spenser, his first great successo?, 
though in form a tale of chivalry, is in fact 
a moral and religious allegory. Shakespeare, 
though evidently possessing a love for the pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war, could as a 
dramatist, use it only as an occasional addition 
and ornament to his plot. Dryden in his plays 
has some warlike scenes, but his general poetry 
is of a cast entirely different. We hear no note 
of war in the strains of Pope and his cotempo- 
raries, if we except Addison's Campaign, nor in 
the writings of the succeeding period, with one 
exception also—Glover’s Leonidas. From 1730 
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to the present time, we have Cowper, and Crabbe, 
and Campbell, and Rogers, and Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge, exhibiting the intellectual and 
moral characteristics of man, but avoiding scenes 
of strife. One modern poet, however, we have, 
of greatest name, who loved this theme and 
has handled it with power—Sir Walter Scott. 
Scott’s purpose was not to give an analytic ac- 
count of man in general, but to present a bold 
and glowing picture of the men of a particular 
age, and the age selected by him was that when 
knighthood was the profession of every gentle- 
man, and war the principal occupation of almost 
every monarch. Besides, he was of his own 
nature chivalrous and martial, and he revelled in 
the pictures which his imagination drew of the 
daring, and the physical prowess of the old 
knights, and the gallantry of the cavaliers. 
Hence, in his battle pieces, whether the contest 
is between Roderic Dhu and Fitz James, or be- 
tween England and Scotland, and in his numer- 
ous war-songs, there is a tumultuous glow of 
thought and expression, not to be met with in 
other writers. Byron chose for his heroes, per- 
sonages much engaged in desperate strife and 
wild adventure, but the description of actual 
combat, does not form an important part in any 
of his poems. It is somewhat remarkable, that 
military glory should have been so seldom the 
theme, and the warrior so seldom the hero of 
English poets. There has been no lack of mate- 
rials. The history of Greece and Rome, crowd- 
ed with brilliant achievements, lay before them, 
not unattempted certainly, but certainly unex- 
hausted. ‘Then there are the crusades, which, 
if we regard their object, the character and sta- 
tion of the principal actors, the scenes connected 
with them, and the results which flowed from 
them, are suggestive of poetical sentiments in a 
degree not approached by any subject at the ser- 
vice of the ancient poets. Add to this, the wars 
between England and France, and the many 
memorable battles of which England has been 
the theatre, and the many renowned heroes to 
whom she has given birth, and we must admit 
that English poetry might very naturally have 
assumed a martial character. It is pleasant that 
it is otherwise—it is gratifying to reflect that 
whatever unseemly stains may be upon the robe 
of the English muse, the hue of blood is not 
there—it is creditable to the national taste, that 
it has loved other things better than the flaunt- 
ing show of glory. 


What then are some of the principal topics of 


the numerous volumes which compose our poeti- 
cal library? First is Love. Love has ever been 
the burden of the poet’s song. However differ- 
ing in other respects may have been the several 


Saxon, Norman, or Dane—all have loved, and 

all have told their love in verse. The govern- 

ment might be regal or republican,—the religion 

Catholic or Protestant—civil war might rend the 

land, or the arts of peace might flourish, but still 

Love was a flower that the cold could not blight, 

nor the burning heat destroy—it sprang up every- 

where—on hill top and in the vale, was cherished 

by all, the highborn and the humble liver, and no 

poet could pretend to the baptism of Castaly 

who did not wear this flower, in a wreath around 

his brow. From Chaucer to Moore, all our poets 

great and small, have taken Love as their sub- 

ject, in chief, or in part, and many have treated 

it nobly and delicately, and many impurely. !n 
general the earlier poetry is more amatory than 
the more modern, though that of our own period, 
that is from 1780 to the present time, has more 
love in it, than the poetry of the two periods im- 
mediately preceding, that is from 1689 to 1727, 
and from 1727 to 1780. 

Of the great poets, perhaps Dryden, Pope and 
Cowper have the least gallantry in their strains. 
One of the earliest love-pieces in the language, 
by some dated in 1400, is the Nut Brown Maid, 
afterwards imitated, but not equalled, by Prior, 
in his Henry and Emma. Perhaps the best ballad 
in the language upon this theme, is Goldsmith's 
Edwin and Angelina. Burns and Moore have 
written the best lyrics expressive of the shifting 
characteristics of this passion. We must not 
forget one piece, which for simple, heart-melting 
pathos, is not surpassed by any thing of the like 
sort in our language—the song or ballad, (for 
either name is appropriate,) of Auld Robin Gray. 
This is the sole production, as far as we know, 
of its author, Lady Anne Barnard. Of the dra- 
matic poets it is sufficient to say that Love has 
been their unvarying and almost exclusive theme, 
so that even where the main plot depends upon 
the development of some other passion or senti- 
ment, as in Addison’s Cato, still lovers must bear 
a partin the play. Perhaps Home’s Douglass 
is the only English drama, in which Love does 
not appear prominently. Shakespeare shows 
himself a master in nothing more than in his de- 
lineations of the fervour, the purity, and the un- 
changing nature of this universal passion. 

The description of outward nature has been 
another favourite and copious theme, with al- 
most all of our poets. The physical appearance 
of the mighty earth, under the influence of the 
vicissitudes of the seasons and of day and night— 
the sea in tempest or calm—the sky awful with 
the flashings and thunderings of the storm, or 
beautiful in its depths of star-lit beauty—the joy 
of the morning, and the gorgeous magnificence 
of evening at sunset, are ever uttering tones 





nations that have held possession of the island— 


which are heard by the dullest ear, though few 
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in any good degree understand their import. 
The din of life’s struggle so resounds about us, 
that we need an interpreter of the voice of nature. 
This interpreter is the true Poet. His verse 
robes nature in beauty, as the breath of Spring 
comes over the forest, and gives verdure, and 
bloom, and fragrance to what seemed dead and 
shapeless before. ‘Thus he is a Creator—not in- 
deed of beauty in nature, but a sense of it in us. 
There is hardly a poet who has not attempted 
description, and some have been called the De- 
scriptive Poets, because description is the basis 
of their poems. Among these the chief are 
Drayton in his Polyolbion, Denham in Cooper's 
Hill, Somerville, Thomson, Savage, Goldsmith, 
McPherson, Falconer, Cowper, Darwin, Bloom- 
field, James Grahame, and James Montgomery. 
Besides these, there are a great many who, 
though not characterized distinctively as De- 
scriptive Poets, have shown great powers of de- 
scription. Among the moderns, Scott and By- 
ron are unsurpassed in giving a perfect picture, 
though the style of execution of the one differs 
as far as possible from that of the other. Words- 
worth’s descriptions are much admired by some, 
and the Hy:nnin the Vale of Chamouni, by Cole- 
ridge, isa master piece. It is no disparagement 
to any of the Poets of England, to say that our 
American Bryant is not inferior in descriptive 
power to the best of them. 

It would seem that no subject ought to be more 
suitable than Religion, for Poetry. It comes 
home to mau and enters his heart—it has the in- 
terest of truth, and a magnificent variety far ex- 
ceeding that which can be found within the do- 
main of Fiction. Only Religion calls forth ado- 
ration, and nothing is more emotional. Sublim- 
ity and Beauty are its corner-stones, the strength 
of Faith, the light of Hope, and the tenderness 
of Charity are its ornaments, while its promise 
of the life which now is, and of that which is to 
come, binds, by a golden chain, the realities of 
earth to the mysteries of Heaven. 

The ancient poets and ancient artists, sculp- 
tors, and painters, drew their best inspiration 
from'their religion, and the greatest modern paint- 
ers, have rested their claims to the admiration of 
posterity, upon works of which the subjects were 
scriptural. But our English Poets have hardly 
ventured into this field. We find in the 8th cen- 
tury Cedmon the Saxon, writing The Creation, 
in strains which have been compared to those of 
Paradise Lost, and in 1610 Giles Fletcher, whose 
Christ’s Victory and Triumph, furnished some 
hints for Paradise Regained—we have too, Cra- 
shaw, and Vaughan, as religious poets. Then 
we come to Milton himself in 1667. Let it al- 


ways be remembered, that the greatest poem in’ 


the world is a religious poem. How much of its 


breathed on Flora’s beds of flowers. 


preéminence it owes to the character of its sub- 
ject, we cannot pretend todetermine. If no one 
else could have so written upon the same subject, 
neither could. Milton have so written upon any 
other subject. Who can say how he would have 
compared with Homer, if he had sung, not how 
Eden was lost, but how Troy was taken ? 

The Augustan era, so called, presents us with 
no religious poet, though Dryden wrote some 
polemic divinity in vigorous verse, and Addison 
wrote in the tone of true poetry, some short 
pieces imbued with the spirit of true piety, con- 
trasting strongly with Pope’s Messiah, cold and 
glittering as am iceberg, in which the poet utters 
the words of the prophet without their fire, like the 
sons of Sceva, repeating the adjurations of Paul. 
The poets of the Augustan age had not suflicieut 
depth of feeling for religious poets. ‘They treated 
of man not as man, but as a member of society, 
and of a particular grade of society, obedience 
to the conventional laws of which seemed to 
them the weightiest responsibility of life. Their 
work in the field of Literature, was to prune and 
weed and dress, not to plant. Not one of them 
dared to look into his own heart and write from 
it. Even external nature was hardly considered 
presentable, unless with a court-dress thrown 
over her, made up of the finery of the classics. 
Phebus shone duly, Luna gave her chaste kisses 
to the sleeping Endymion, and Zephyrs gently 
Before re- 
ligious poetry could appear, there was needed a 
man who would have no sympathy with all 
this—who would be too real in his feelings to 
be satisfied with the delineations of artificial 
life, and too earnest to be precise. Young was 
not this man. The religious sentiment of his 
verse is profound, but it is not entirely natural— 
his sorrow is moving, but it is decked out in most 
elaborate sable. But such a man was Cowper. 
The character of his promptings he describes 
when he says : 


“ Sweet is the harp of prophecy ; too sweet 

Not to be wronged by a mere mortal touch ; 
But when a poet, or when one like me, 

Happy to rove among poetic flowers, 

Though poor in skill to rear them, lights at last, 
On some fair theme, some theme divinely fair, 
Such is the impulse and the spur he feels, 

To give it praise proportioned to its worth, 
That not t’attempt it, arduous as he deems 

The labour, were a task more arduous still.” 


Cowper's writings had great effect upon the 
poetry of his time. Without meaning it, or 
thinking of it, he was the leader in a revolution— 
without auy theory of writing, he introduced a 





new style of writing. But it is not as a poet in 
general that we are considering him, but only as 
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a religious Poet. He was the first poet of prac- 
tical religion. Milton wrote like Isaiah—the 
poetry of Young may be compared to the book 
of Job, and that of Cowper to a parable from the 
New Testament. He addresses himself to the 
conscience with the directness and solemnity of 
a preacher, but rarely wanders from the range of 
true poetic association. In addition to his great 
work, The Task, he is the author of some of the 
most acceptable hymns in the language. After 
Cowper's death in 1800, we have as religious 
poets, James Montgomery, the author of several 
poems, which have been well received, and of a 
number of shorter pieces, of which a writer says, 
«they enjoy a popularity almost equal to those 
of Moore, which though differing widely in sub- 
ject, they resemble in their musical flow, and 
their compendious happy expression and image- 
ry”—Henry Kirke White, who died before he 
was twenty, but not until he had given evidence 
of such talents adorned by such piety, that his 
death was lamented as no less a loss to English 
Literature, than to society and to the church— 
James Grahame, the author of a poem on the 
Sabbath, who in some respects resembled Cow- 
per—and Robert Pollock. The Course of Time 
is, after Paradise Lost, the longest poem strictly 
religious in the language, and it is likewise, next 
to it, the most ambitious in the choice of a sub- 
ject. If Milton’s subject led him into the courts 
of Heaven, and the abysses of Hell, before the 
world was made, Pollock has handled the same 
dread themes with the accompaniments which 
will belong to them when time shall be no more. 
The faults of his Poem are obvious, and to per- 
sons of refined taste, offensive—the style is fre- 
quently turgid, and the imagery coarse, while 
the strain of sentiment is sometimes unnecessa- 
rily harsh—but in spite of these faults, its force 
and originality attracted the attention of all, 
while the awakening effect of its spiritual tone 
made it a favorite with serious readers. Since 
its appearance in 1827, it has gone through eigh- 
teen editions. Wedo not know any writer of 
the present day who is to be classed characteris- 
tically among the religious Poets. Thelist which 
has been presented is a short one. Let it be 
said, however, that almost all our great poets 
have treated Religion with respect—Byron and 
Shelly are the most conspicuous exceptions— 
note too, that of these, Milton is confessedly the 
greatest of English poets, and another, Cowper, 
one of the most popular. Still it is a matter of 
surprise, that there should be so few poets to 
whom Religion has been the source of inspira- 
tion. Perhaps this is to be the last and most 
glorious mould into which Poetry will be cast. 
When Religion shall have overspread the whole 
earth, in the day promised by Prophecy—when 





the warfare is over, and the triumph is to be cel- 
ebrated, then perhaps will be granted to a listen- 
ing world, to hear such strains as never were ut- 
tered before—strains swelling to the amplitude of 
the mighty theme. 


S. L. C. 





TO AN INVALID WIFE. 
BY SIDNEY DYER. 


In youth unto my lips was pressed 
A flower beyond compare, 
And then I laid it on my breast, 
To shed its fragrance there. 
Its withered leaves, with nicest art, 
In memory’s folds I press, 
And shrine them in my inmost heart,— 
I ne’er can love them less! 


And tho’ the bloom hath left thy cheek, 
The starry light thine eyes, 

Thy quivering lips the anguish speak, 
Thy patience would disguise ; 

Tho’ pain and years upon thy brow 
Have left their deep impress, 

And thou wert fairer once than now,— 
I ne’er can love thee less! 


I sought thee not for beauty’s gloss, 
That evanescent thing, 
Its absence were too slight a loss 
One faint regret to bring; 
Thy truth and love—these ne’er can change, 
Their lights ne’er cease to bless 
Nor can there aught my heart estrange— 
1 ne’er can love thee less! 





LETTERS FROM NEW YORK. 


New-York, July 20, 1850. 


The midsummer stagnation of New York is 
now at its crisis, the accustomed social haunts 
and habits are broken up, the life of hotel-dom 
holds the ascendancy, the closed windows of 
forsaken houses stare you inhospitably in the 
face, the old familiar friends are seldom to be 
seen in the streets, and with the exception of 
the ever populous thoroughfares, the paths of 
omnibusses and money-changers, the city has a 
forlorn, deserted look, with an expression more 
of sorrow than of anger at those who prefer its 
heated pavements and stifling atmosphere to the 
cool borders of the forest or the glorious breezes 
of the Ocean. Even the few specimens of na- 
ture which are preserved in the heart of the city 
have a somewhat lugubrious aspect. The trees 
in the Parks, fenced in as by castle walls, and 
locked up from free approach, seem so constrail- 
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ed and artificial, that you might imagine them | 
some noble animals in their cage, frowning in’ 
sullen wrath at the indignity of confinement. 
You hardly recoguize in the old stately burghers 
the gay companions whom you made acquaint- 
ance with on the mountain side and within the 
sound of rushing torrents. There is something 
funereal in their grandeur, as if they were la- 
menting the loss of their kindred. They no lon- 
ger dance in wild freedom to the music of the 
winds, nor clap their hands in sympathy with 
the atmosphere and the sky. I always pity the 
tree that is doomed to vegetate in the city. Its 
fate is worse than that of the * human vegeta- 
ble” which ean transplant itself at pleasure to 
the side of still waters and the region of sweet 
natural breezes. 

In spite of the excessive heat, the health of the 
city has been so remarkable as to excite general 
notice. The bills of mortality have indicated an 
unprecedented decrease in the number of deaths 
since last year at this time. It seems as if na- 
ture, like a provident housekeeper, intended to 
keep her materials from extravagant waste, and 
supplies the losses of one season, by a greater 
frugality in the next. In her large system of) 
bountiful compensation, she makes arrangements | 
for the ravages of - pestilence, restoring with oue | 
hand what she takes away with the other. — 

Since my last letter, though now nearly a busy 
month has filled the memory with other events, 
two of the old monumental fixtares of New York 
have been removed, leaving a vacant place in 
niches that have maintained their position for 








nearly a century. refer to the decease of Mat- 
thew L. Davis and Jacob Hayes, two men whose | 
connexion with the polities and the police of the 
city, had made them as well-known as any citi- 
zens in New York. ‘They were each decidedly 
originals in their respective spheres, and present- 
ed the salient points of character, from which 


Scott or Dickens could have derived effective | 


materials for their life-like descriptions. 
Davis was until a few years, a model of a hale, 


wiry, tough old man, on whoin time made no 


impression, and who bid fair to live as long as 
the Wandering Jew. He at length was obliged 
to yield, in a measure, to the creeping approaches 
of old age, but, I believe, he did not abate to the 
least, any thing of his inwrought firmness and 
resolution. For nearly sixty years, he had been 
in the political harness, and though he never wou 
great prizes for himself in the race, no small por- 
tion of the dust of the arena, was raised by his 
activity. He commenced his efforts as a parti- 
san, immediately after the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Joining the democratic ranks 
from the outset, he devoted himself to the for- 





tunes of Mr. Jefferson, and was accustomed to 


Vor. XVI—65 


ascribe the elevation of that statesman to the 
influence of his electioneering at Tammany Llall. 
When boasting of this on one occasion, in pres- 
ence of his chief, his vanity is said to have been 
cut to the quick by a shaft from the pointed wit 
of Mr. Jefferson. His connexion with Aaron 
Burr is well known, to whom he remained a de- 
voted friend, through all the singular vicissitudes 
of his life. Noman had a more familiar ac- 
quaintance with the mysteries of political wire- 
pulling. He knew every trick of the game, and 
when and where to use it in the most effective 
manner. With his shrewdness and tact. had he 
possessed an equal share of discretion, he might 
have risen to official eminence. His personal 
ambition, however, was not excessive. He was 
not eager for the spoils of conquest. He rejoi- 
ced more in the cabals of an election, than in the 
results of a triumph. As long as he could play 
the part of a sucessful jackal, he did not envy 
the lion’s share. 

He is said to have kept up an extensive cor- 
respondence with several of our most eminent 
political characters, and to have left an abun- 
dance of papers, which if brought to light, would 
present many rich disclosures, and form a piquant 
commentary on the current public events of his 
day. His own style was racy and forcible. His 
pen was never idle, and by constant use, it ac- 
quired a rare facility. He knew how to make 
it felt and feared, and thus gained an influence 
which often seemed altogether out of proportion 
with his position. 

Old Jacob Hayes was another celebrity of 
New York, no less conspicuous as a police-man, 
than was his contemporary asa politician. They 
were within a few years both of the same age, 
and died only a short time from each other. 
Jacob was the most renowned thief-eatcher of his 
day in America, and many of his exploits in the 
way of his profession would rival the marvellous 
history of the terrible Parisian Vidoecq. He has 
left behind him the reputation of an exemplary 
character, in private life being as generous and 
kind, as in his public capacity, he was inexora- 
ble and stern. The detection of thieves was 
his ruling passion, and in this respect, no man 
was ever more amply gratified than himself. 
The delight of a terrier in a room full of rats 
was small compared with the joy of Jacob, when 
able to pounce on a gang of notorious criminals. 
lie not only magnified his office, but made it ab- 
solutely sublime, by the enthusiasm, with which 
he exercised itsfunctions. It was the same with 


every thing that he laid hishand to. With Jacob, 
there was no half-way. The criminal law was 
the object of his fondest idolatry. He had no 
touch of pride, but he reverenced himself as its 
chosen instrument, its living incarnation. 


The 
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Police Cowt of New York was to him the pivot 
of society. All the deceneies and enchantments 
of life he was wont to trace back to that benefi- 
cent fountain, whose healing waters moved at 
his charmed approach. If you had heard his 
potent voice as crier of the Court of Sessions, 
when opening that august tribunal, yoa would 
have thought that the venerable Jaceb was an- 
nouncing the crack of doom. 


The announcement of President Taylor's death 
really sent a shock to the hearts even of the most 
frivolous and hackneyed portions of our popula- 
tion. I have never witnessed more sineere grief 
at the loss of any public man. ‘The distinctions 
of party seemed to be forgotten in the universal 
sorrow. It was no mere outside, official expres- 
sion of regret. It came from the heart, and wet 
many an eye that wasunused to tears. It seem- 
ed more like the grief of a personal bereave- 
ment, than that for a public functionary. In 
President Taylor, to a remarkable degree, the 
man was preéminent above the magistrate. The 
prestige of official station could not eclipse the 
modest beauty of his private virtues. Even his 
inexperience, or if you please his defeets as a 
statesman, heightened the influence of his per- 
sonal character. If you were not impressed 
with his acuteness, subtlety, and foresight as a 
politician, with the dexterous foree with which he 
applied the arts of diplomacy, or the boldness 
and vigor with which he threw himself into the 
labyrinth of intrigue, you could not lose sight of 
his purity and firmness of purpose, his transpa- 
rent, unstained integrity, his robust conscien- 
tiousness, and the finely attempered evenness of 
his disposition. Such a strong Doric column 
could not be removed from our Capitol without 
sending a pang to the heart of the nation. The 
day of his funeral at Washington was observed 
here by appropriate solemnities. The hush of 
the great city at mid-noon, with a silence more 
solemn than that of the Sabbath, broken only by 
the boom of minute guns and the slow toll of 
wailing bells, was in the highest degree impres- 
sive and sublime. The gloom which sat on every 
face was a still more pathetic demonstration than 
any expressions of funereal wo. 


The mostintense anxiety is feltin New-York, as 
to the decision of the Executive of Massachusetts 
in the caseof Dr. Webster. It was to be announc- 
ed to-day, but I have not yet heard of itsimport. In 
any event, it must prove asad pendant to the lite- 
rary festivities of the week at Cambridge. I can- 
not suppose that it was found possible to procure 
a commutation of his sentence. This was not 
demanded by public opinion, hardly by the most 
intimate friends of Prof. Webster himself, who, 





———— 


for the most part, with the exception of his family, 
have long been unable to cherish a doubt of hig 
guilt. His remarkable confession now seems to 
have removed all hesitation from nearly every 
mind with regard to the premeditated character 
of the deed. It is not in human nature to have 
taken the course which Webster pursued, if the 
death of the victim had been the result of an ac- 
cidental quarrel. No man, to whom the idea 
had not become familiar, by frequent contempla- 
tion, could have so coolly hid the fatal secret in 
his own breast. His participation in the social 
gayeties of that evening, with the blood of an 
unwished for homicide not yet dry upon his 
hands, is a fact utterly inconsistent with the the- 
ory of death by an unlucky blow. Equally in- 
eonsistent with this supposition, are all the sub- 
sequent proceedings of the unfortunate man. | 
cannot free myself from the belief, that the act 
was as deliberate as any chemical experiments 
that he ever performed, and that he invited Dr. 
Parkman to the College, with the express pur- 
pose of removing his inexorable and hated cred- 
itor forever from his sight. At the same time, in 
forming our estimate of Prof. Webster's guilt, 
we must consider his provocation. Was he not 
hunted into a species of monomania, by the in- 
flexible pursuit of the relentless money-lender? 
Itis known that Parkman had not only been ur- 
gent for payment, had not only turned a deaf ear 
to every appeal for mercy, but had followed his 
debtor with insults and threats, until his presence 
must have beeome as intolerable as the visits of 
a spectre. Can we not conceive that under such 
eircumstanees, the whole mind of Webster must 
have become absorbed with one frightful idea; 
he must get rid of his enemy; the world was 
not large enough for both; and his own death 
would be weleome compared with the grim per- 
tinacity of his tormentor. I believe that he 
brooded over this idea till he became drunk with 
the delirium of a criminal purpose. Then, he 
could have no relief but in its accomplishment. 
He was impelled, as by atangible diabolie hand, 
to the perpetration of the deed. And I should 
not be surprised if at the moment after its exe- 
eution he felt a sensation of infernal joy, of 
peace in the fulfilment of a cherished wish, which 
sustained him in the enactment of the next scenes 
in the horrid tragedy. With his peculiar nature, 
susceptible, superficial, frivolous, except when 
under the dominion of strong passion, I see noth- 
ing improbable in this view of the transaction. 
It furnishes an explanation of his crime, though 
not an excuse for it. It furnishes no reason why 
the penalty of the law should be averted iu this 
case, rather than in others, which if we knew all 
the circumstances, might probably be accounted 
for on similar principles. 
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Among the novelties of the past month, is the 
production of Mr. Fennimore Cooper’s new 
comedy at Burton’s theatre. In spite of the 
well-directed efforts of the manager, and indeed 
of the whole company, the piece could not be 
made to take, to the satisfaction of the author. 
It was a vigorous attack on the soi disant pro- 
gressive spirit of the day, and contained many 
forcible hits, but as a whole, it was found desti- 
tute of the true dramatic spirit; there was not 
sufficient life iu the movement of the plot; the 
satire was merely a series of changes on a few 
prominent laughabilities, and at length fell into 
the unredeemable fault of monotony. Mr. Coop- 
er is too formal and ponderous in his more recent 
efforts for the volatile essence of comedy, and it 
is hardly to be expected that he will sufficiently 
change his habits to gain any brilliant success in 
this department. 


The new Musical Hall which is now erecting 
between Mercer street and Broadway, in antici- 
pation of the visit of Jenny Lind, will form an 
important addition to our resources of public 
amusement. It is to be finished in a magnificent 
style of architecture, and with proportions of the 
largest seale. The front on Mercer street is one 
hundred and fifty feet in length, and the depth 
running back to Broadway one hundred feet. 
The Hall is to be on the third floor of the build- 
ing, one hundred and twenty-eight feet in length, 
exclusive of the stage, one hundred feet wide, 
and fifty feet high. A tier of galleries is to en- 
circle three sides of the Hall, supported by iron 
columns of the Italian order, and furnished with 
expensive ornaments. The seats both in the 
gallery and the parqnette are to be se arranged, 
as to present an unobstructed view of the stage, 
and give all an equally good opportunity of bear- 
ing. They are to consist of the richest rose-wood 
sofas cushioned with crimson velvet, and sepa- 
rated by convenient alley-ways, so as to allow a 
free passage between the seats. The Hall is to 
be lighted with seven hundred burners, and will 
contain no chandeliers. It is intended to furnish 
comfortable seats for at least five thousand per- 
sons; its cost will be $85,000, and the builders 
are under contract to have it completed by the 
first of September. The owner of the edifice is 
A. B. Tripler, Esq., it being understood that Mr. 
Barnum is to lease the Hall for a certain number 
of nights on the arrival of Jenny Lind. It is a 
matter of great congratulation that New-York is 
at length to have a Musical Hall, which shall re- 
lieve its population of the burden of listening to 
concerts in the tasteless, dreary, and forlorn cav- 
eros of the Puritanie Tabernacle. A more un- 
suitable place for any purposes of elegant amuse- 
ment can hardly be conceived. The new Hall, 











it is thought, will equal most buildings devoted to 
the same purpose in Europe, and will certainly 
surpass any thing of the kind in this country. 


The press for the month of July has been prin- 
cipaily oceupied with reprints and serials. Some 
of the latter, like Appleton’s Dictionary of En- 
gineering, have great scientific value, and find a 
wide circulation. Brady’s Gallery of Illustrious 
Americans, edited by C. Edwards Lester, has 
been welcomed witka a universal chorus of ap- 
plause, and has sufficient artistic merit to redeem 
it from the charge of clap-trap popularity. ‘The 
portraits are certainly uncommonly fine speci- 
meus of daguerreotype, executed in Brady's hap- 
piest manner, and transferred to the stone with 
the well-known admirable skill of D'Avignon. 
The Jast number, with a portrait of Audubon, is 
not so perfectly finished as some of the prece- 
ding ones, though it gives a good idea of the 
noble, observant, and highly reflective features of 
the greatornithologist. The biographical sketch 
of Audubon, in particular, is in Mr. Lester's pe- 
culiar style, which T presume you are aware is 
more remarkable for its bright coloring and its 
affluence of classical allusion, than for either its 
simplicity or its grace. 


Another work by Talvi, just issued by the Ap- 
pletons, will add to the reputation of Mrs. Rob- 
inson as an original writer. This is Heloise, a 
novel of foreiga life, distinguished for its insight 
into human noture, and its bold and truthful de- 
lineation of the passions. It is wrought with the 
fine and delicate minuteness, that you would ex- 
pect from a true feminine genius, though it is by 
no means destitute of the more salient traits that 
indicate a vigorous intellect. The heroine, He- 
loise, wins upon you perpetually. She is placed 
in all manner of strange and difficult positions, but 
they are all made to reveal the genuine beauty of 
her nature. The scene is laid in Europe, and 
the construction of the story may remind you of 
foreign tastes, but there is nothing in the style, 
except the occasional use of a naive expression, 
that would lead you to suspect it was not the 
production of a native. 


Among the reprints, I notice Dr. Johnson’s 
Religious Life and Death, by the Harpers, and 
Sydney Smith’s Sketches of Moral Philosophy, 
by the same house. 

The work on Dr. Johnson is a rambling, de- 
sultory, periodical collection of his sayings and 
of incidents in his life, showing the character 
and tendency of bis religious opinions. It is 
written in a decided vein of hero-worship, which 
for one, I am not disposed to condemn very 
strongly, in these days of so many baser and 
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more corrupting idolatries. 


keyism of Boswell, but knows how to preserve 
his own equilibrium, in spite of the disturbing 
forces of his hero. 

Sydney Smith’s posthumous work has all the 
brilliancy and calm vigor of every thing that fell 
from his pen. 
new light on moral philosophy, will be wofully 
disappointed. Itis none the worse for that, how- 
ever. Filled with his acute observations on men 
and manners. his off-hand descriptions of social 
characters, and his sparkling and audacious lite- 
rary criticisms, it is a work that will not give 
you the headache on the hottest day. You may 
read it with impunity even in the sultry July. 

I have met the famous G. P. R. James, once 
or twice, and as he is so decidedly a pu! lic char- 
acter, I may say that he is a plain, affable, unas- 
suming English gentleman, giving pleasure by 
his modest and sensible talk, and his simple man- 
ners. I rejoice that no attempt has been made 
to lionize him. He is still at Sunnyside with his 
old friend Washington Irving. 





EDITOR'S TABLE, 


A PRESIDENTIAL FUNERAL. 


The sad event which has made the last month the 
gloomiest of the year, has already been so fully comment- 
ed upon by the public journalists of the country, that 
nothing remains to be said of its nature as a public calam- 
ity or its effect upon the hearts of the people. We donot 
propose therefore to submit any reflections upon the na- 
tional loss, or to offer any eulogium upon the dead. The 
cheracter of Zacuary 'Taytor has been presented in all 


its brilliant and attractive traits by men whose voices are | 


the chosen instruments of the muse of eloquence, and the 
viewless forms who sing the dirge of the brave in the ode 
ot Cotiins, have twined the cypress with the bay that 
adorns his apotheosis. The last sad rites have been per- 
formed. The stately pageant has passed. Every where 
the people have mourned. 
truths which embody the doctrine of the resurrection, as 
taught by Pan! to the Corinthians, have been read by the 
grve of the greatcommander. The smoke of the funeral 
guns has rolled away. History, stern, just, impartial His- 
tory, claims the rest. 

What momentous issues were involved in the simple 
words of the bulletins, read by hundreds of thousands in 
the large cities from Maine to Missouri, and from the 
Lukes to tne Gulf, the day after the afflicting occurrence— 
THE PRESIDENT 1s DEAD! In our own town the office 


ot the telegraph had been besieged, until a late hour of 


the evening previous, by eager inquirers after the latest 
intelligence fromthe Presidential bed-chamber. Alas! 
grief came with the moruing. Men talked with each other 
over the change which had been thus suddenly wrought 


Whoever expects to find in it any | 


The sublime and consoling 


moms | 


— 


The author, how- | in the plans of administration. So short-sighted is human 
ever, does not run into the puppyism or the don- | 


,And yet the skeleton with the scythe had entered the 
| halls of the Executive Mansion but nine short years be. 


policy, that it would seem such an event as the President's 
death within his term of office, had never occurred to them, 


fore, and cut down the man around whom clustered the 


| hopes of an empire. In the confused mazes of political 


intrigue, men seemed to have lost sight of the truth ex. 
pressed in Shirley’s memorable lines, 


The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows not substantial things, 
There is no armour against fate— 


| and to have forgotten that however we may exalt the great 
and the brave, the day comes rapidly when the light shal] 
| be quenched, the golden bowl broken, the gleaming glub- 
|ule shattered—and when titles and stars must be laid 
| aside in the last moments of our common mortality. 

With this truth so suddenly and painfully brought home 
to the conviction of every one, it was difficult to realize 
the fact itself. But here, in the evening, we received the 
daily papers from the capital. The “ suits of solemn 
black,” “ customary” upon the death of one of the Patres 
conscripti, in which these papers were arrayed, but too 
sadly confirmed the tidings of the telegraph. The Na- 
tional Intelligencer, in two or three simple and affecting 
sentences, called upon the people to weep. Next day fol- 
lowed columns of official proceedings, congressional 
speeches and resolutions, orders from the Departments 
and a programme of the funeral procession. ‘Three days 
were yet to elapse before the interment, a sufficient time 
to permit a large number of citizens from the neighbour- 
ing States to witness the mournful ceremony. We de- 
termined to attend. We had seen the old man’s inaugu- 
ration, we would look upon his obsequies. 

A sketch in outline of the pageant may not, perhaps, 
be devoid of interest. 

We reached Washington early on the morning of the 
day set apart for the funeral. Already had the people 
begun to pour in from all quarters. The steamboats from 
Alexandria were crowded almost to sinking. The long 
trains from Baltimore came densely filled. A file of car- 
riages approached, across the bridge from the Virginia 
shore, extending even to the distant woods on the oppo- 
site side. Meantime the heavy boom of artillery was 
hearJ at intervals from several points. It was not how- 
ever till we had turued into the broad Avenue that we 
were fully impressed with the sentiment of despoudence 
| that weighed upon the metropolis. ‘There, the vast throng 
of people moving in silence to and fro, the sable drape- 
ries that were displayed from every house, the appear- 
ance of little groups of soldiery, now and then, indicating 
preparations for a parade, all plainly enough signified the 
nature of the occasion. 

We walk to the President’s grounds. On the way 
we see an elaborate car hung with the melancholy tapes- 
tries of the tomb. The horses are not yet harnessed to it. 
A crowd is collected around it and they survey it atten- 
tively. Itis to convey the Hero of Buena Vista to the 
house appointed for all the living. 

The long colonnade of the Treasury building is fes- 
tooned with black, each column girt with cloth. Many 
hundred ladies occupy seats beneath these sombre deco: ~ 
rations. Three hours will yet elapse before the line passes. | 
They are patient; for they may never again see a Presi ~ 
dential funeral. 

Weenter the grounds. 





The facade of the White House 

gleams with intolerable brightness in the morning *v!- 
No breath of air stirs the haugings which droop from the 
columns of the portico. Upon the front wall tle badge 0! 
wo is so arranged as to resemble large dusky birds, with 
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‘xtended above the windows. The resemblance | 

tless accidental. But from the street it strikes 
every beholder. Birds they are, of ill omen, brooding | 
over the desolation within, as the lamrhergeir above the | 
track of the avalanche, or the raven upon a bust of Pallas | 
over the ruined hopes of the despairing poet. 

As we get nearer the house, we sce the Marshals, deck- 
ed with the sad insignia of their office, keeping the por- | 
tico clear of the throng. All may not-yet enter the build- 
ing. Through the windows we catch a glimpse of persons 
stepping softly about in the great East Room where the | 
dead hero lies in his coffin. 


And now the pall bearers are arriving. A plain repub-| 


| the pageant of which he is a part? 


animal may yet apprehend something of the nature of 
At least he moves 
with decorous step, and impresses us in his riderless con- 
dition with that sad feeling experienced in reading the old 
Scottish ballad from which Campbell borrowed the image 
of the frantic steed of Glenullin, flying with bloody trap- 
pings to the home of his bride. 

But the line still moves, the immediate relatives and 
connections of the dec+ased following directly after the 
body. Col. Bliss is among them. 

Afterwards we see the late Cabinet and the new Presi- 
dent, the two houses of Congress—for the wrangle of «is- 
cussion is hushed over the bier of the dead—the Judges 


lican hack is driven up beneath the portico, upon the | of the Supreme Court in their robes of office, the Diplo- 


back seat of which is seen an old man with whitened | 
hair. The crowd presses eagerly forward to see him— 
alight. His step yet retains some of the elasticity of 
youth. His eye beams with its wonted lustre. It is 
Henry Cay. 


After him comes another, in an equipage quite as plain. | 


The crowd turns to greet the new comer. 


matic Corps, gaudy in the costume of State and conveyed 
in elegant equipages with crests upon the panels, and a 
long file of cabs, hacks, private carriages and other vehi- 
cles to the extent of two miles. 


And now as the line is fully abreast of us, the contrast 


His magnifi- , is complete between the show of to-day and that we saw 
cent brow is “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” on the 4th of March 1849. 


Then, a vast concourse of 


He steps upon the portico almost at the same moment’ people, in disorderly array, attended the onward progress 


with his predecessor. 
greatest men of their age. ‘The last mentioned is, of 
course, the great orator and statesman, whose fame is 
more enduring than the granite shaft that rises over his 
home, and whose eloquence, like the drum-beat of Eng- 
land, has made the circuit of the earth. 

One other person was wanting to bear the pall of the 
dead. ‘Three u-onths before, amid demonstrations as sin- 
cere and imposing, amid the nodding of funereal plumes 
and the roar of cannon, they had borne his remains to 
mingle with the dust of his “adored and adoring South 
Carolina.” 

Soon the new President arrives,on whom has fallen the 
mantle of TAYLOR, and he passes, with the late Cabinet, 
into the house of mourning. 

We uow turn from the precincts, made sacred, for the 
time, by the ashes they contain, and, as the appointed 
choir are singing the anthem, pass along the lines of the 
soldiery to the Avenue. At the farther end, we await the 
approach of the procession. 

Aiter two hours, the head of the line is seen to enter 
the Avenue. The slumberous silence of the oppressive 
noon is broken by the distant strains of melancholy music. 
Slowly they come, the military in the advance with muf- 
fled drums and arms reversed. There are volunteers 
froin the nearest cities, and regulars who have stood the 
shock of battle under the lead of hiin whose funeral es- 
cort they compose. Among the latter, we see a corps of 
Flying Artillery, of the same regiment which carried the 
day against the legions of Santa Anna at Buena Vista. 
Last of all the glittering array, surrounded by a nume- 
rous staff, rides in command the chietiain, Scorr, promi- 
nent above all men, like some survivor of a superior race. 

Aud now the stately catafalque with its over-arching 
canopy surmounted by the carved eagle with crape in his 
talons, moves slowly by, drawn by eight white horses, 
each attended by a groom. On either side walk private 
soldiers, who accustomed to the vicissitudes of war and 
the recurrence of gloomy incidents, have never witnessed 


so sad a scene as that upon which the unclouded sun of 


July now shines down. The coffin is displayed covered 
with a heavy pall. Behind the car, mournfullest of all 
sights in the afiecting procession, walks OLD WHITEY, 
the war-horse of the departed General. Poor old horse, 
how altered thy mien, as when among charging squad- 
rons thou didst smell the battle afar off, the thunder of the 
captains and the shouting! Is it altogether fancy to sup- 
pose that, with tie instinct even of the brutes, this noble 


They salute each other, the two | of the gallant chieftain to the place of his inauguration, 


_rending the air with the most tumultuous shouts. Now, 

the dirge and the funeral gun alone break the silence of a 
line which advances in perfect order. Then, gay ban- 
‘ners flaunted bravely in the breeze from all points. Now, 
{the gloomy emblems of national sorrow supply the place 
lof the national flag. Then, joy shone im the faces of a 
| dominant party, who drew no evil augury from a sky that 
showered flakes of snow upon the immense assemblage. 
Now, every face wears a sombre expression beneath the 
unclouded heaven of midsummer. Then, the great man 
who had been so suddenly elevated to the highest earthly 
position, moved among the living, the expectancy of the 
fair state. Now, he is beyond all recognition of the pomp 
and manner wherewith his corse is honored, no bell vi- 
brates to the “dull, cold ear of death,” there is neither 
| knowledge nor device with him more! The contrast is yet 
heightened by another reminiscence of the day of joy. 
By the side of TaYLor, on that occasion, there was seen 
the form of one—his predecessor in office—upon whose 
thoughtful features were written the lines of care in char- 
acters only too fearfully presuging the early approach of 
the destrover. A few months, and they are together in 
the Silent Land! 





At length the procession has passed. The last mourn- 
ers have turned the curve around the Capitol which leads 
to that populous cemetery, where so many of our public 
servants lie buried, and which has been the temporary 
resting-place of some of the greatest men of the age. A 
short time, and we hear the lust volley over the recepta- 
cle of the coffin of ZacHary TayLor! 


A few reflections in connection with these obsequies 
force themselves upon us. 

In other countries, when a ruler dies, it is usual to cel- 
ebrate his sepulture with all the state and circumstance 
that gorgeous uniforms and official ceremonies can throw 
around the occasion. But how seldom is it that any 
emotion of real regret is excited among the people by 
such an occurrence. When “the last of the fools and 


oppressors called George” was laid beneath the pave- 
ments of St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, it may be doulst- 
ed if a single tear of sincere sorrow was shed, Czars, 
too, have been borne beneath plumes and armorial hatch- 
ments to their costly mausolea, whose bodies would have 
been thrown by their serfs to the fishes in the Neva. 
a President dies, and the people are very sorrowful. 


But 
No 
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order is necessary to call forth the expressions of their 
grief. It finds its own way, it is spontaneous, it mocks 
the formal courtesies of compulsory mourning—it dis- 
plays the wreath of amaranth, it prompts the swelling 
panegyric, it guards the sacred ashes till they are laid 
beneath the sod, it carves the fond inscription upon the 
tablet of the tomb. 

The great men of the earth are passing away,—to bor- 
row the striking similitude of the Choctaw orator—“ like 
the leaves of the sycamore when the wind of winter is 
blowing.” While our bells yet ring the knell of the Pres- 
ident, we hear from across the Atlantic, of the death of 
Sir Robert Peel. Suddenly, by violence, he was taken 
from the immediate theatre of his triumphs—the House of 
Commons—where a few days before, his eloquence had 
manifested itself in one of the finest efforts of his life. 
At the same moment, the two proudest empires of the 
world lament, each, the loss of a great public servant. A 
pillar is taken trom the stately fabric of England’s sov- 
ereignty, while we miss a prop from the great edifice of 
our fathers. How are those who are left reminded of the 
weightier responsibility imposed upon them, and of the 
necessity of gathering increased strength to bear up un- 
der it! 

But we are not prepared to say that this afflicting dis- 
pensation may not be designed for the benefit of our coun- 
try. Providence, which “ from seeming evil still educes 
good,” has dealt the blow for wise purposes of its own. 


“ There are events,” says the eloquent Dr. Thornwell* 
in his sermon on the death of Calhoun, “in which the natu- 
ral is lost in something which is felt not to be a matter of 
course—we pause before them—we spontaneously give 
heed to them as having a special significance—we inter- 
rogate them as strange and unexpected visiters—and 
through them, if we are wise, we shall learn lessons that 
it was werthy of a miracle to teach. Precisely of this 
character is the event which has hung our own Common- 
wealth in mouraing—has struck the nation with awe— 
has roused the attention of all classes in the community 
and has elicited publick expressions of sorrow and la- 
mentation from societies, clubs, schools, colleges. dis- 
tricts, towns, cities and legislative assemblies. This 
spontaneous expression of grief—everywhere—from all 
purties—from every portion of the land—from the pulpit 
and the press—the intense interest the death of our illus- 
trious Senator has excited—place it beyond all question 
in the category of those events in which God solemnly 
announces His own sovereiguty and communicates a mes- 
sage to the children of men as if by a legate from the 
skies.” 


Undoubtedly, if the death of Tay tor, following so 
closely upon that of CaLnoun, shall melt our hearts with 
a common sense of a common bereavement, if the family 
circle of States shall be brought thereby into closer sym- 
pathy and warmer attachment, if the rage of faction shall 
be quelled, and this noble Union, upon whose faite hang 
the civil destinies of mankimd, shall be placed through this 
agency upon a basis of perpetuity, it may be said indeed 
of both that while they have served their country glori- 
ously in their lives, they have not died in vain! 


*Thoughts suited to the Present Crisis. A Sermon, on 
Occasion of the Deathof Hon. John C. Calhoun. Preached 
in the Chapel of the South Carolina College, April 21, 
1850. By James H. Thornwell, Professor of Sacred 
Literature and the Evidences of Christianity. Publish- 


“THE CAUSE OF THE SOUTH.” 


Our friend De Bow, of the “Commercial Review,”— 
a work, we may say, par parenthése, which should be in 
all the compting-rooms and drawing-rooms between the 
Monumental and the Crescent cities—blows a noble blast 
in his July number, by way of endeavoring to arouse the 
Southern people from the comatose state in which they 
have been slumbering for years. We are sorry to hear 
from him that he has been so little rewarded for his manly 
efforts in the cause of Southern letters. But what he 
writes, and what we quote below, may be said, to a greater 
or less extent, of every literary enterprise in our division 
of the country. We have exerted ourselves in vain to 
awaken a worthy sectional spirit, which should emulate 
the works of our Northern brethren—we have cried our- 


the slavish literary yoke of New England—we have ap- 
pealed to no purpose in moments of urgent necessity, 
even for the payment of our just dues; the response has 
generally been such as Mr. De Bow chronicles, stopping 
the magazine and sending it back with postage, leaving 
us to cry out in the broken-hearted accents of the rejec- 
ted swain, 


Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down stairs ? 


In saying this, we would desire to express our thanks to 
the respectable and highly-esteemed minority of our read- 
ers, who pay for what they get, and upon whose favor 
alone the Messenger subsists as a substantial basis. We 
would however invoke their aid to increase the circulation 
both of our own magazine and of all kindred works in 
the South, so that we may go on improving until we stand 
confessedly at the highest point of literary excellence 
among the publications in the English language. We 
call attention to Mr. De Bow’s remarks. 


“We have long ago thought that the duty of the peo- 
ple consisted more in the vigorous prosecution of their 
industry, resources and enterprise, than in bandying con- 
stitutional arguments with their opponents, or in rhetor- 
rical flourishes about the sanctity of the federal compact. 
This is the course of action which, though it may not con- 
vince, will at least prepare, us for this crisis which it needs 
no seer’s eye to see will, in the event, be precipitated upon 
us by the reckless fanaticism or ignorant zeal of the ‘cor- 
don of free States’ surrounding us on every hand. ‘ Light 
up the torches of industry,’ was the advice of Dr. Frank- 
lin to his countrymen, on discovering that all hope from 
the British cabinet had fled forever. Light up the torches, 
say we, on every hill-top, by the side of every stream, 
from the shores.of the Delaware to the furthest extremes 
of the Rio Grande—from the Ohio to the capes of Flo- 
rida. Before heaven! we have work before us now. Who 
eonducts our commerce, builds for us ships, and navigates 
them on the high seas? Zhe North! Who spins and 
weaves, for our domestic use (and grows rich in doing it), 
the fabric which overruns our fields and not seldom fails to 
remunerate the lgbor that is bestowed upon it here? The 
North! Who supplies the material and the engineers for 
our railroads where we have any, gives to us books and 
periodicals, wewspapers and authors, without any limit 
orend? The North! Who educates for us our chil- 
dren, and affably receives the annual millions we have to 
expend in travel and in luxury? The North! Is there 
a bale of cotton to leave our ports for Liverpool, shall not 
anorthern ship transport it? Is there a package of broad- 
cloths, or a chest of tea, to be landed at our warehouses! 





ed by the Students. Columbia, S. C. Printed by A. 
S. Johnston. 1850. 


There is a tribute, first, to Boston, or New York! We 


selves hoarse in calls upon Southern pride to throw off\, 
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look on and admire the growth of this tremendous power | 
there, scarcely admitting any excellence in ourselves or | 
willing to make an effort to secure such excellence. Yet 
we expect to be respected in our rights, and deferentially 
bowed to by the rulers of the North! Vain hope, if his- 
tory be credited. Let the scepter depart from Judah, and 
his brethren will not long desire the pretext to trample 
upon his inheritance. 

“It is not too late for hope. Perhaps it is mot. No} 
man, with his eyes about him, can have failed to mark the 
change which is coming over us imperceptibly, and work- 
ing out a higher and better destiny for the South. To 
promote this change, we entered the vanguard in the early 
hours of the day, and have devoted ourselves, with energy, 
zeal and conscientious devotion, for many years to the 
work. We proclaimed to the South, action! action !! 
ACTION! ! !—not in the rhetoric of Congress, but in the 
busy hum of mechanism, and in the thrifty operations of 
the hammer and the anvil. We have preached this doc- 
trine on the hill-tops, from the day of our first editorial 
until now—through every defeat, every pecuniary loss 
and embarrassment, amidst every discouragement, often- 
times with the faintest possible applause. The meed of 
praise came to us oftener from the North itself in our 
labors. ‘ Stop the Review’ was a familiar word that was 
heard often, often, often, from all quarters, from the high- 
est to the lowest; ‘I have not time to read ;’ ‘I take too 
many other works ;’ ‘I am obliged to reduce expenses ;’ 
‘ You.are now getting on too well to need my subscrip- 
tion ;’ ‘Perhaps next year I will subscribe ;’ ‘ I admit it 
is a valuable work and should be encouraged,’ is denied 
in none of these letters. More frequently the word is 
‘refused,’ as the number comes back, saddled with post- 
age; and, on reference to the books, it is discovered one, 
two or three years’ subscription remains unpaid! These 
have been our trials, struggles, bitter discouragements 
and defeats. Verily perseverance in such a cause, is a 
virtue higher than that of Hannibal in climbing the Alps, 
or of Kepler in calculating the laws of planetary motion. 

“Was the fault, in all of this, ours? We have much to 
atone for, and admit, with sorrow, many short-comings, 
and less of merit than the cause, so dearly at heart, de- 
manded. Yet, the early dawn and the midnight lamp 
have witnessed our labors; and meat and sleep and plea- 
sure, have been sacrificed, cheerfully, to them, without 
one desponding thought. Why, then, the discourage- 
ments and the defeats? The unsolicited tribute of hun- 
dreds and thousands in every part of the South—indeed, 
of the Union—has given assurance, that, wherever the 
fault may be, it is not altogether ours. We say not this 
with immodesty, but rather in justification. If wrong, 
will it not be a friendly part to convince us of it, and point 
where the mischief lies, that we may apply the remedy. 
Let the ‘invisible nightmare,’ that is ‘crushing out the 
life’ of us, take a shape, that we may see and fasten on it. 
‘Come, behemoth, chaos or the Hyrcanean tiger,’ any- 
thing than mystery and doubt!” 





DEATH OF MARGARET FULLER: 


During the recent gale, we stood some time overlooking 
the ocean and watching the furious onset of the waves. 
Each successive swell whitened the beach with foam, 
flakes of which, borne by the wind, were scudding along 
the smooth surface of the sand with inconceivable velocity. 
The speed of the Arabian courser, in the poetic imagery 
of the East, has been likened to this rapid movement of 
the ocean-foam. The scene was grand. Inview of such 
a display of nature, one feels the inadequacy of language 


classics than the storm-passage in the A®neid, but how 
feebly does it pourtray the magnificence of the elemental 
strife! What hexameter so resounding as the surge! By- 
ron, too, has sung the sea in lines of power and beauty, 
but how tame even the majestic rhythm of Childe Harold 
as a description of the wondrous strength of “ storm and 
darkness” on the deep! As we gazed upon the mad ca- 
reering of the waters, we thought of the peril of the home- 
ward-beund voyager, we saw in imagination the wreck of 
some ship that had crossed the wide Atlantic only to seek 
destruction on the shore, 


A brave vessel, 
Who had no doubt some noble creatures in her, 
Dashed all to pieces. 


Our forebodings, alas, were verified. At the very time 
we looked out upon the “ melancholy waste,” the brig 
Elizabeth was contending with the gale on the strand of 
Fire Island, New York, having on board the Marchioness 
of Ossoli, Henry Sumner and others, who had come thus 
far safely from Leghorn in the Mediterranean, only to 
suffer death within a cable’s length of their native land. 
“Poor souls they perished,” and we may fitly continue 
in the words of Miranda, 


Had I been any god of power, I would 

Have sunk the sea within the earth, or e’er 

It should the good ship so have swallowed, and 
The freighting souls within her. 


Saran MarGaret FuLier was the daughter of the 
Hon. Timoruy FULLER, a lawyer of Boston, who resi- 
ded mostly at Cambridge. He represented the Middle- 
sex District in Congress from 1817 to 1825. Margaret 
evinced unusual talent at a very early age, and wrote 
Latin verses with grace and facility when eight years old. 
In 1844 she became connected with the New York Tri- 
bune and contributed a series of very powerful but eccen- 
tric papers, over the well-known signature of Asterisk 
(* *”’), mostly reviews of current literature. Atone time 
she was associated with Emerson in the editorial con- 
duct of the “ Dial,” a journal of great authority with a 
certain new-light school of philosophy, but affording only 
penumbral indications of the day-beam of intellect. In 
1845, Miss Fuller went abroad, and after some time spent 
in travel, took up her residence in Rome, where she was 
married to Giovanni, Marquis D’Ossoxi1, who shared 
her untimely death on the Fire Island Shoal. Her cor- 
respondence from Rome with the Tribune, embodies by 
far the best history yet given of the Roman struggle of 
1848, in which the Ossoli family took an active part. 
Miss Fuller’s most striking characteristic was devotion 
to human liberty, which sometimes reached the excess of 
fanaticism, as in the commendatory review of the Life of 
Frederick Douglas in the Tribune. Her best effort be- 
yond all question was the “Papers on Literature and 
Art,” published by Wiley and Putnam, which contain an 
admirable essay on the great composers. It may be that 
her unpublished work, the MS. of which, it is hoped, is 
not beyond recovery, will place her reputation on a still 
higher footing. 





Mr. G. P. R. James has announced, in a letter to a 
New York Editor, that he does not intend to make a book 
of us. Miss Bremer, we believe, has signified in conver- 
sation that she does. But will not the Swedish lady honor 
Virginia with a visit? Will her volume be complete with- 
out a chapter upon the Old Dominion? We cannot in- 
vite her to this section of the State in midsummer, but we 
would suggest an excursion to the mountains for the dog- 





to describe its sublimity, or the emotions which it inspires. 
There is nothing finer, perhaps, in the early or the later 





days, and a descent upon the metropolis when the “ Oc- 
tober sun” begins to shine. 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS, 


History oF THE PoLk Apministration. By Lucien 
B. Chase, A member of the Twenty-ninth and Thirti- 
eth Congresses. New-York: George P. Putnam. 1850. 


We aie much too near the times in which Mr. Polk 
moved, and from which he has been so recently taken 


| It seems to have been prepared with great care. and ig 

| embellished with several exquisite lithographs. Mr.Spen- 

cer is no novice in authorship, but we think he has hereto. 

| fore produced nothing so good as these “Sketches of 
Travel.” ‘They are full of interest and entirely reliable 
as statements of fact, wherein they differ very materially 
from the greater number of similar productions now- 
a-days. 

| To be obtained of Nash & Woodhouse. 


away amid every demonstration of a nation’s sorrow, to | 


sit in historical judgment upon his acts. More than this, 
Mr. Chase was much too intimately connected with the 
government, during the whole period embraced in his 
work, to write the history of its administration. The his- 


torian should not be swayed in any degree by the fleeting | 


opinions of the hour, and he must be more than human 
if he can keep himself free from political bias in writing 
history while actively engaged in those events which com- 


pose it. We are far from designing to bring any charge | 


of wilful partiality against Mr. Chase, His book is per- 
haps as fair and reliable as could have been expected 
from any pen whatever. But it must be reserved for 
another generation to do impartial justice to the actions 
of our own, and Mr. Chase’s work will doubtless be most 
valuable as a means of assistance to some future historian. 
It may be said in its praise that it is well-written and em- 
bodies a good narrative of the war with Mexico. The 
work is beautifully printed in Putnam’s best style. 
For sale by Nash & Woodhouse. 


THE SuHovuiver Knot, or Sketches of the Seventeenth 
Century. By B. F. Tefft. New York. Harper & 
Brothers. 1850. 


We cannot see what possible good is to be effected by 
the publication of the “Shoulder Knot,” except that it 
may give employment to certain deserving compositors, 
pressmen, binders and others in the vast establishment of 
the Harpers, and even these would probably be engaged 
in better business, if the MS. had been kept in Mr. Tefft’s 
desk. The story is the old affair of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and the diamond aiguillette of Anne of Austria, 
already sufficiently “done up” by Miss Pardoe and the 
great Alexander Dumas; and the philosophy of the “ three- 
fold life’ sought to be enforced, is by turns shallow and 
stupid to a degree. The only good things in the book 
have no relevancy to it at all, the descriptions of Heaven 
and Hell as places of mental beatitude and anguish, 
which really show great power. Long and wearisoiee 
dialogue fills out the volume to the extent of 305 pages, 
in which a clown and a jester commit the most dismal 
jokes and the most lugubrious puns, and in which the au- 
thor contrives to make a blockhead even of Buckingham 
who, at last, we are told, “ fell by the hands of an assassin 
in a foreign country.” We had all along supposed that 
this murder was committed at Portsmouth. We commend 
the new version of the incident to the notice of Mr. Ma- 
caulay. 

The work is for sale by Morris & Brother. 


Tue East; Sketches of Travel in Egypt and the Holy | 
Land. By the Rev J. A. Spencer,M. A. New York. | 


George P. Putnam, 163 Broadway. 


This elegant volume is a good companion for the other 
works on Eastern subjects recently published by Mr. Put- 
nam—Layard’s Nineveh, Dr. Hawk’s Egypt, &c., &c. 


| 

Tue Conquest oF Canapa. By the Author of “ Hoch. 
| elaga.” In Two Volumes. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1850. 


|ReeinaLcp Hasrines; or, A Tale of the Troubles in 
| °64, By Error Warpurton, Esq., &c., &ce. New 
| York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


| 

| Here we have history and fiction from the same author, 

who seems determined to keep hinself betore the public 

| as a litterateur, and is really sustaining manfully the rep- 
utation which he won by that charming volume, “ The 
Crescent and the Cross.” There is a wonderful fascina- 
tion in Mr. Warburton’s style that will always secure for 
him readers. Of the two works before us, we give the 
palm without hesitation to the history. The novel is not 
without graceful narrative, but is deficient in construction 

'and singularly unhappy in the period selected for its de- 

velopment. ‘“TwoHundred Years Ago” have done ‘ yeo- 
man’s service’ already, both in song and story, and after 
Sir Walter Scott, we scarcely care to read of the times 
of Cromwell, and of the feats of the Cavaliers of whom 
Reginald Hastings is one. 

| Both these works may be found at the Bookstore of 
Morris & Brother. 


.| Picrorntan Frecy Boox or tHe Revotvution; or Il 


lustrations, with Pen and Peucil, of the History, Secnery, 
Biography. Relics, and Traditions of the War for Inde- 
pendence. By Benson J. Lossing. With 600 engra- 
vings, &c., &c. Harper and Brothers. Nos. 3 and 4 
1850. 





| This excellent serial, which we noticed last month, 
loses nothing of its literary or pictorial interest as it pro 


:ceeds. The nambers beiore us are rich in the softest 


| wood cuts, illustrative of the northern frontier and the 


,events of the revolution in that quarter. We can bear 
| witness to the fidelity of the sketches along the line of the 
| St. Lawrence, and amid the verdant solitudes that sur. 
round Lake George, where we have twice travelled before 
our imaginary jaunt with Mr. Lossing. 

Morris and Brother have it for sale. 


Rattway Economy, in Europe and America, &c. &. 
By Dionysius Lardner, D. C. L., &c. New-York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


The best book of the month. The whole railway sy® 
tem, in all its bearings, is discussed in a thorough and it 
telligent manner, and the lines of communication by the 
rail in England, on the continent, and in this country, are 
marked out. A large amount of statistical information, 
as to the speed and capacity of engines, and the durability 
| of various kinds of superstructure, is also supplied. We 
shall probably recur to the book again. 

For sale by Morris & Brother. 


























